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TO THE READER. 



Whatever may be the attitude of general Society 
towards the problem of Education there are plain 
signs of dissatisfaction in its own professional 
world. The discussions at conferences of Head- 
masters and others, and in the columns of 
newspapers and periodicals, plainly indicate that 
the results of present educational practice are not 
considered satisfactory by those nearest to the 
problem. And a remarkable fact, brought to 
light by these discussions, is that great diversity 
of opinion exists amongst educationalists as to the 
cause, or causes, of this unsatisfactory condition 
of things and as to the precise means by which a 
desirable readjustment may be made. 

But even further than this, it is quite probable 
that if a closer enquiry were made amongst these 
educationalists, it would be discovered that there 
is marked disparity of estimate as to the value of 
particular factors in educational work. Now it is 
a truism, surely, to say that of all the areas in 
[ which human activity employs itself that of 
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education is the most serious ; it is the most 
general and it fundamentally affects the welfare, 
happiness and prosperity of all. 

How is it, therefore, that this area of work, 
of paramount concern to the nation, continues a 
province in which reign disagreement, uncertainty 
and admitted inefficiency, instead of precise know- 
ledge, relevant methods and fruitful results ? 

The answer is not far to seek. Education 
works in an area in which Natural Energy or 
Force is the essential factor ; in this instance the 
energy is that which lies underneath physiological 
and psychological action. 

Now in all cases in which a force of Nature is 
concerned and its most efficient action is invited, 
all eflforts of investigators are concentrated upon 
discovering and creating the conditions in which 
the force, whether it be steam, or gravitation or 
electricity, can be allured to express itself in the 
fullest manner and with the highest results. 

For instance, electricity is a subtle force 
existing in an unseen and intangible universe, 
but by making certain adjustments of tangible 
materials, the electrician is able to avail himself 
of its energy. His control over this powerful 
agent, however, depends upon his discovery of the 
conditions under which its co-operation can be 
secured ; and the further fact remains that the 
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more minutely he becomes acquainted with those 
conditions, and the more precisely he fulfils their 
demands, the more complete and the more striking 
are the results he is able to obtain. 

The reader will grasp the analogy for himself, 
and will see whither it leads. 

Education is just such a sphere of operations 
as that described. All its results hang upon the 
vital energy underlying human action, whether 
physical or of a more obscure character. 

The world has, however, ignored the chief 
factor, and has been indifferent to right conditions. 

It has fixed its gaze only upon results such 
as it imagined it could perceive and estimate, and 
all sorts of expedients have been resorted to, from 
which it seemed likely that results might be 
obtained. The desire to reach speedy results, and 
the belief that they could be ensured and perceived, 
have had a most disastrous influence over modern 
education. They have been its Upas Tree. 

The world, generally, has not yet grasped the 
truth respecting the conditions by which any 
immaterial force or energy of Nature may be 
effectively led to manifest itself in terrestrial 
arrangements, in order to obtain desired specific 
results. A mechanism, or arrangement of agents 
and conditions, holding a correlation with the 
force ready for manifestation, is needed, and the 
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more precisely the conditions are adjusted, the 
fuller and the more effective is the expression of 
the energy from within. 

Now, education is an effort to obtain, by 
devised arrangements, the fullest manifestation of 
the power and possibilities underlying physical 
and physiological existence. 

The problem is not one to be solved by ideas, 
or views, or even theories, however specious ; it is 
a search for facts, the enquiry being : What are 
the precise external conditions in which these subtle 
forces, manifest in physiological and psychological 
action, and constituting the essence of individual 
existence, will most fully exhibit themselves for 
the purpose of evolving personal efficiency and 
completeness ? 

This is the essential problem to be solved in 
education ; and the undertaking which shall have 
for its object the discovery of the precise con- 
ditions and their dominating laws, and of deter- 
mining the best available means of making use of 
these in a manner adapted to universal application, 
will demand the co-operation of the wisest heads 
in the realm of thought and judgment. 

Physicians need to exercise the greatest cir- 
cumspection in adjusting their efforts to the many 
varied channels through which vital energy flows 
in the physical body alone; how much more 
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obscure does the problem become when it embraces 
not only some aspects of the physical but also the 
entirety of the psychical ? 

The writer of these suggestions has not dared 
to attempt in these pages an answer to the 
problem; his object has been to point out some 
prevalent views and practices, which, on the 
surface very plausible, are nevertheless not in 
accordance with Natural Law, and are account- 
able for much disastrous mischief. 

The words of Bacon, quoted on the title 
page, indicate the spirit and the manner in which 
the main problem invites investigation. 

In justice to the paramount interest and 
seriousness of the subject, and to prevent some 
possible misconceptions, it may be desirable to 
state that nothing advanced in the following 
pages is of the nature of a hypothesis or theory. 

All statements of a technical nature, or that 
refer to practical procedure in teaching and 
training, and particularly what is laid down with 
regard to the office filled by Time, are not alone 
based on observations made during a long 
experience, but are also the conclusions reached 
after several years' experiments by the writer 
upon himself and some of his friends, not only in 
the acquirement of new branches of ordinary 
knowledge, but also in the acquisition of various 



kinds of skill, manual and otherwise. These 
experiments were chiefly undertaken for the 
purpose of verifying various hypotheses which 
suggested themselves to the writer, and of deter- 
mining the value of certain systems of physio- 
logical development for artistic purposes as well 
as for muscular and nervous invigoration. 

In considering the following pages the reader 
is earnestly enjoined to bear in mind the compre- 
hensive character of the function which Education 
is called upon to fulfil. 

It is necessary to recognise that the full 
prerogative of Education is exercised over a wide 
area, and that the offices of a just and complete 
educational system are demanded in four distinct 
provinces ; for its function is the unfolding, the 
equipping and the co-ordinating of the complete 
individual in everything which is distinctively 
human. Hence education takes cognisance of : — 

1 . The formation of Character ; 

2. The unfolding of Intellect ; 

3. The symmetrical development of the 

Physical Organism and its subjection 
to the Understanding ; 

4. The giving of Knowledge. 

It is frequently assumed that the giving of 
knowledge implies and assures the unfolding of 
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the intellect, but this is a serious misconception. 
The manner in which knowledge is made to be 
received alone secures intellectual development. 

No one of the above-named offices of educa- 
tion may be slighted ; nor may either of the first 
two be made subordinate to the last, without 
moral and mental action in every department of 
human existence being thrown out of balance. 

A conviction of this truth underlies the 
informal arguments and suggestions of the pages 
which follow. 



SECTION I. 



Introductory. 

Reign of Law — its need in Education. 

Prevalent mistaken views underlie an 
erroneous system. 

Natural and Artificial Incentives. 

The Foundation Period in Education and 
ITS importance. 
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SECTION I. 
I. 

"Let Knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before. 
But vaster." In Memoriam, 

Society Many years ago a remark was made 

*nd by the late Professor Faraday, a man 

Education. ^^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^j 

scientific intuition and reflection, that ** Society 
was not only ignorant of the education of the 
judgment, but was also ignorant of its ignorance." 

This implication, that there was broadcast, 
not only inadequate recognition of one of the 
essentials of educational effort, but also that an 
assurance or complaisance accompanied it which 
was not justified, if applicable then, seems likewise 
so at the present day. 

For can anyone take part in social inter- 
course of the present day without noting the 
assurance with which the majority of persons 
treat the subject of education ? Is not almost 
everyone found ready to indicate, very plainly and 
without any reserve, what are the proper methods 
to be adopted in the teaching and training of 
children ? 
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This is a remarkable fact, and has been the 
cause both of dismay and regret on the part of 
those who have been led to regard the subject 
of education as worthy of the most thoughtful 
reverence, and who have assured themselves that 
the only manner in which it can be justly treated 
is to seek out, with all patience and labour, the 
laws of Nature which control the evolution of the 
infant into the youth and of the youth into the 
adult, with the hope of discerning the causes 
which shall unfailingly produce the effects most 
to be desired. 

Possibly it was observation of this attitude 
of Society towards the serious and complex facts 
and laws controlling mental and moral develop- 
ment, which led Professor Faraday to make the 
remark quoted above. 

The mind and its functions, the chief objects 
of the educator's care, are much more intricate in 
their structure and obscure in their workings than 
the body, and demand, therefore, in their treatment, 
the skill acquired only by long-continued study 
and experience. 

Therefore, as the inner and higher possessions 
of the personal life become regarded with 
increased respect, the day will come when 
parents will so feel the responsibility regarding 
their children's mental and moral nature, that 
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just as they are now sensitive to the importance 
of their physical well-being and consult 
physicians in regard to it, conscious of their own 
ignorance in matters physiological and hygienic, 
so will they consult an expert in matters mental, 
emotional and aesthetic, for guidance as to the 
right education of their children, nor when that 
advice is given will they lightly contravene it. 

Though the general habits of thought of 
Societ}' do not yet permit such consistent action 
to be universal, there are already many parents 
who practically follow it. Realising the com- 
plexity of the subject and its infinite importance, 
and anxious above all considerations to secure 
permanent and solid good for their children, they 
seek out those schools where the distinctive 
influence over the pupils leads to a worthy view 
of life, and gives rise to a spontaneous develop- 
ment of good habits and a natural hunger for 
those mental and other qualities which perma- 
nently enrich personal, domestic, and social life. 

True Under a civilised regime education 

Education is is the most potent force in the 

®'^®' evolution of the race over which 

man has control. The treatment of the young, 

their guidance, the employments into which they 

are led, the manner in which those employments 
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are directed, and the silent, subtle influences that 
play around, leave their indelible mark upon the 
individual character, and very largely determine 
the strength and purpose of the child's future 
career. And not only is the child's own whole 
future thus fundamentally affected, it follows that 
the influence for good or ill is passed onwards to 
those who come after. 

It cannot, indeed, be fully grasped by all 
members of Society how far-reaching this question 
is for each individual and for the race, or surely 
the treatment of the young from infancy to the 
close of adolescence would receive more anxious 
consideration than any other question in life. 
The arbitrary idea of having one's child taught in 
such and such a fashion, and to insist upon its 
attention being directed to certain definite subjects 
according to the personal fancy and preconceptions 
of the parent, would give way before the demand of 
Nature that the sole criterion which shall decide 
such matters must be the responsibility of prepar- 
ing the child for its own adult life and its claims, 
duties and responsibilities, and for the inevitable 
stress to which these will give rise. 

Undoubtedly the supreme question for which 
parents need to seek answers is not — what shall I 
like my child to shine in ? but, how can I ensure it 
the greatest strength, prosperity and happiness 



when it is no longer merely a child in my house, 
but is meeting the struggles and carrying the 
burdens of life ? How can I ensure that it shall 
possess moral strength, mental energy, and a fund 
of resources, not only for the stress of life, but 
also for its leisure moments ? 

"To prepare us for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge," says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in his work on Education. 

Education The fact that it is the future of the 
prepares for child, his own contact with the 

adult life. world in its manifold aspects and 
his own personal life, that is being prepared 
for seems very much overlooked ; nay, sometimes 
the action of parents is so arbitrary and so 
controlled by personal bias in this most important 
sphere that it seems almost to take up a position 
of defiance. 

It is said by a parent, ** I wish my child 
to give much time to this study," or ** I am 
ambitious that he should distinguish himself in 
that particular area of knowledge"; and thus 
without any reference to the child's own inclina- 
tions (often Nature's signposts), to the exigencies 
of a general effective training, or to the advice 
of experienced teachers, everything is made 
subservient to these personal wishes on the part 



of the parent. This would be appropriate if the 
child were through life to remain simply the pet 
of the parents, to be their subordinate companion 
or the adornment of their home ; but what kind of 
aspect does it present in view of the fact that 
before long the child will have to step out for 
itself, take its own path and be its own chief 
companion ? 

Ought not that to be the goal and object alike 
of parental decisions and educational efforts which 
will ensure the future man or woman power and 
influence, and which will minister to and further 
the natural aims and personal happiness of the 
individual himself ? 

When a person says that he intends to give 
his children a good education, what he has in 
mind is often much less than should be the case. 
He has the ordinary idea of subjecting them to 
the routine of school life and to the acquisition of 
some knowledge, with generous intentions of 
making no pecuniary stint. But the expression 
he makes use of should mean that he will take 
pains to subject his children to such influences, 
moral and intellectual, that the guiding and 
controlling principle and centre of their existence, 
the Consciousness with all its varied powers, shall 
be sought after to be nourished, stimulated and 
exercised with reverent care and skill. 



This would be truly giving them a good 
education, the fruits of which would ripen in 
abundance. 

Social Not only defective but irrational 

results of education is responsible for most of 

iprational ^^^ undesirable habits of all ranks 
Education. 

of Society, especially for those which 

social reformers and philanthropists strive to 
lessen and eliminate ; and nothing but education 
in accordance with natural law can ever per- 
manently remove them. Would that social 
reformers and those who earnestly desire the 
advance of the race could realise this fact ! They 
would then understand in what direction the first 
steps of their work lie and of what instruments 
they should make use. They would eventually 
be able to decide upon definite lines on which 
they could operate with hope, assured that as 
they were working in accordance with the laws of 
moral and mental growth and evolution, they 
would in due time reap all the fruits they desire, 
and more. 

Yet it would be nothing more than the 
realisation of the truth of the injunction, ** Train 
up a child in the way he should go ; and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it." 

One wonders sometimes amidst the confusion 
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arising from so much adult life being found on 
ways along which it should not go and from 
which reformers would seek to divert it, why this 
sacred injunction has fallen to the level of a 
commonplace and carries little, if any, force with 
it. It is found in a Book which Christian and 
Jew accept as the source of truth, and its plain 
implication is that whenever men and women are 
unhappily found on wrong paths, they cannot 
have been led on to the right ones when they 
might have been. A further implication is that 
all children may be put on a right path. There is 
no escape from this testimony to the power of 
education, if education be manifested in a manner 
worthy of the name, and if, in addition to imparting 
knowledge, it establishes effective habits of life. 

Education In preparing his pupils for the stress 

is also to of life the true Educator also ever 

prepare or j^g^rs in mind that his work must 
leisure hoars. 

provide for the leisure titne of the 

adult life of his pupils. This fact is too much lost 
sight of, but it is one of supreme importance. 

That it is lost sight of in the educational 
sphere is one among many evidences of the chaos 
reigning in that sphere and of the lack of definite 
intention which alone can make the whole work a 
unitv. 
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Hence in the lives of men and women there 
is to be deplored the absorption of time and energy 
in the indulgence of much that is frivolous, 
pernicious and degrading. There are no attractive 
outlets provided for the natural energies, and 
there is therefore an inevitable surrender to those 
occupations which demand no effort, especially no 
mental effort, but which allure by the excitement 
they create. 

It cannot be affirmed that any provision is 
made, in advance, for the leisure of the artisan 
class, either of men or women, except that as they 
certainly are taught to read, they are enabled to 
resort to literature of frivolous, if not debasing, 
nature. 

They have not been lifted in mind and feeling 
to a level that will bring them the desire of excite- 
ment that is healthy, and which leads them into 
bright and elevating companionship with others ; 
nor have the powers of hand, eye, and ear been 
effectually correlated to an aesthetic mental 
activity ; thus the occupations that allure them 
are those which cost no effort. They suffer from 
mental, moral, and aesthetic atrophy, an inevitable 
effect from causes to which they have been pre- 
viously subjected. 

As regards the middle classes of Society the 
same truth obtains to a very large extent. The 
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possibilities which might arise from what is taught 
during early years are neutralised by wrong 
methods, by absence of a just aim, and by lack 
of unity in the details of the routine passed 
through. This aspect of the subject will be 
alluded to later. 

II. 
Therein The contrast afforded by the reign 
of law— its of law in many departments of 
- , .. human activity, with the resulting 

power obtained over Nature and 
Nature's processes, is very striking when com- 
pared with its absence from the realm of education 
and the chaos consequently existing there. 

In dealing with material processes and con- 
ditions in areas of investigation and action where 
the substances manipulated are tangible and 
visible, men have made intimate acquaintance 
with Nature and her modes of work, and have 
brought her efficiently in most subtle ways into 
their service. This has been the result of close 
and patient investigation, and has led to clear 
knowledge of the things to be dealt with ; and this 
has further been accompanied by wary and 
critical experiment, in which the effect of deter- 
minate conditions and processes is noted with 
painstaking accuracy. 
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This scientific habit of men, followed by them 
in realms which attract their interest, has ensured 
the establishment of certainty and complete- 
ness of results in many complex and obscure 
problems which exist around. 

In these regions of human effort the agencies 
which must be employed to ensure certain desired 
results have been discovered, and while it has 
been demonstrated that if the right conditions 
are observed with accuracy the wished-for results 
will invariably follow, so it has likewise been 
realised that if Nature's facts and teachings are 
ignored only chaos and failure will result. 

In all the realms and operations of Nature 
which are open to the perceptions of our senses 
it has been made clear that Nature operates 
by law, and that if man wishes to reap fruits 
from the action of her forces he can operate 
with her for this purpose, and with the fullest 
success, by subjecting his own interference to 
the teachings of experience. Then he co- 
operates with Nature; he brings the necessary 
factors together, and Nature herself completes 
the process. 

But the man who is a dilettante or who 
works by rule of thumb, who trusts to hypotheses 
or to his preconceptions, will never harness 
Nature to his purpose or work out an efficient 
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result. This is shown in the sphere of educa- 
tion, the sphere which still remains the one 
great area of work around humanity from which 
this all-powerful alliance with Nature remains 
banished. 

From time to time efforts have been made by 
isolated students to remove this stigma by 
example and by precept, yet the reproach still 
remains. 

Some The physical constitution, the tem- 

reasons why perament and disposition, and the 

*^ * . ® , mental force with its dominating 
control ° 

Education, bias, are the factors provided by the 

child for the working-out of its own 
development. Each one of these has its 
individual function, independently of the further 
fact that they are all vitally associated with 
each other, so that in training the whole being 
their individual character and their mutual 
interaction must be allowed for. Upon these 
are brought to bear the directing action of 
the educator and the modifying influence of 
the environment. They must be regarded as 
the raw material upon which his workmanship 
is to be exercised, and whatever the degree 
of quality they possess, it must be accepted 
without demur. 
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No reproaches are reasonable against the 
child because of habits towards which his natural 
temperament or hereditary tendencies may have 
inclined him. To do this is to quarrel with 
Nature, and action of such a character at once 
shows unfitness, and inevitably renders the process 
irrational. 

A physician does not blame one patient 
because of lassitude through anaemia, nor 
another because he is subject to the incon- 
veniences arising from inflammatory tendencies. 
Instead of yielding to any such unreasonable 
temptation, he proceeds to make himself 
acquainted with the state of the patient, and from 
what he thus learns he is enabled to prescribe 
appropriate treatment. 

Each individual condition is regarded 
suitably and the remedies adjusted accordingly; 
those adapted for the anaemic patient being 
essentially diffierent from those required for the 
inflammatory subject. 

The role of the educator is analogous to that 
of the physician. He deals with phases of organic 
condition and action which are obscure and are 
not within the view of the ordinary person. They 
are evidently less tangible, while at the same 
time an observant experience demonstrates that 
they are certainly as complex. 
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Influences The supreme influence in the child's 
most power- development is the subtle and 

_- .- unobtrusive force which emanates 

Education. 

from the char acter and man ner o f 
life of the head of a school a nd his assistants. 

The influence which comes second to this — 
but naturally largely depending upon it — is the 
atmosphere, mental, moral, aesthetic and 
industrial, w hich envelopes the life of the school. 
From these influences the pupils take their tone 
of thought and feeling, and by them they are 
stimulated and aroused to revere what is real and 
true and beautiful, and to desire to incorporate it 
into their lives. Thus is the true incentive to 
industry brought out in action, and all children, 
sooner or later, will bend before it. 

In an arena of instruction where moral law is 
thus allowed unobstructed play, and where the 
culture of the teachers is of a corresponding 
order, each child will bring forth the best that 
it can. 

But Society will not accept this truth, for, in 
defiance of it, its members persistently submit 
their children to the operation of systems of 
instruction in which Nature's own method of 
development is spurned, and unmeaning and 
permanently hurtful influences are brought into 
use. The late Mr. Thring, formerly Headmaster 
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of Uppingham and a discerning educator, 
remarked, "Education means training for life. 
Lives, not lessons, are dealt with." As opposed 
to this. Society replies in practice, ** Never mind 
the life, the lessons are what we want for our 
children, and into these they must be driven by 
means which are evident to us." And this is 
done, though all the while far more knowledge 
would be gained, and that permanently, if the 
indications Nature herself gives were but 
reverently followed. 

But Society has its way, and evils are 
perpetuated which permit neither idealist nor 
utilitarian to realize their hopes. 



III. 

Erroneous Three commonplaces are frequently 
Yiews heard with regard to children and 

MucatS? ^^^^^ education:— (i) Competition 
is necessary as a stimulus ; (2) Chil- 
dren should be ** worked hard" at school; 
(3) It is not necessary that arrangements involv- 
ing expense should be made for young children, 
though they may be desirable in the later or 
** finishing" years. 

Wherever any of these dicta come into play 
in education, natural law is contravened. 
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Competition is regarded as a necessary 
incentive to study. Certainly an incentive is 
necessary. It is unquestionably true of human 
energy that it needs an incentive or motive to put 
it into action. 

There is, however, a law of vital import which 
here needs consideration. According to the nature 
and quality of the incentive will its action be 
effective and permanent, or otherwise. 

In order to draw forth the best products 
possible, human force must be set in motion by 
motives that are adjusted to moral law, and that 
will guide it in a direction in which its action will 
be maintained and not neutralised. 

Educational The arbitrary and artificial incentives 
incentiYes. now considered necessary in educa- 
tion are: — (i) Emulation as regards 
place in school or class ; (2) Obtaining good 
marks or avoiding bad ones ; (3) Punishments ; 
(4) Prizes and certificates ; (5) Examinations. 

It is an idea common among parents and 
teachers, and is assumed as a truth when school 
discipline is formulated, that children will not 
give themselves up to an honest and strenuous 
effort to acquire knowledge, or respond obediently 
to the teacher's demands, unless force is brought to 
bear upon them. 
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This idea has had a lengthy rule in the 
domain of teaching ; for many years indeed it has 
been brought to bear very forcibly on school work 
by increased resort to examinations and public 
giving of prizes. Have the results justified the 
system and the hypotheses which brought them 
into use ? These results are spread broadcast in 
all classes of Society, — they have been alluded to 
in an earlier part of this book, and will again be 
referred to — and they exhibit, generally, such a 
lack of solid culture and of purposeful habits 
of life that the door has been left open for many 
deplored weaknesses to enter. The life of 
individuals and of Society shows but a small 
proportion of the power and purpose which might 
be expected from the variety and strength of 
faculty with which humanity is unquestionably 
endowed. So much human faculty is left 
undeveloped through the irrelevancy of the 
efforts made to bring it out, that the world does 
not realise how much power and purpose lie 
within its reach. 

In view of the failure of modern education 
to attain the results desired, why does Society 
still encourage the system from which the failure 
proceeds ? 

It is difficult to get human thought out of 
any groove in which it has for some time been 

c 2 
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running ; it clings to its stereotyped habits most 
tenaciously, although those habits arose in the 
first instance from ignorance driven by zeal. In 
this case the infatuation is still so great that one 
meets now with parents who, unimpressed and 
undeterred by what they see around them, 
anxiously push their children into the mill of 
grinding scholastic work, fearful lest they should 
be left behind in the race for knowledge. 

Why are the arbitrary incentives to learning 
still urged and still resorted to ? 

If educational effort has hitherto produced 
results imperfect and unsatisfactory, it must be 
either that the instruction given is not sufficient 
in quantity, or the teachers are not qualified for 
their work, or the method of giving instruction, 
i.e,, the discipline, is wrong. 

No one can surely ask for still more instruction 
than is now given under the present system, in 
which some considerable pressure is experienced 
by the pupil from the multitudinous number 
of subjects claiming his attention. The failure 
must either be in the teachers or in the system. 
But the teachers and the system are bound 
together in practice, and if the latter is wrong 
the teachers are its victims as well as their 
pupils, and the work they do is consequently 
marred. 



IncentiyeB in The incentives in accordance with 
Education natural law in this realm of the 

duty ; (2) The sense of personal 
responsibihty ; (3) Desire to respond to the 
sympathy and patience manifested by teachers ; 
(+) Genial association in employment with others 
of similar age and interests ; (5) Inspiration from 
examples afforded by biography, history and 
literature; (5) Growing respect for the honourable 
in conduct and for the perfect and beautiful in 
workmanship. 

These are incentives to which the inner being 
of mind and feeling responds, and under which it 
flourishes. They are the forces active in higher 
human evolution, whether the evolution be of the 
individual or of the race ; for they nourish and 
exercise the moral and testhetic natures, and these 
two carry and bear along the mental with them. 

The two sets of incentives, the arbitrary and 
the natural, cannot exist side by side nor co-operate 
together. The one set bears its subjects onward 
and upward, the other degrades and vulgarises. 

In the young child the moral and sesthetic 

activities are those which should be the immediate 

subject of cultivation. Instruction will be given 

and employment superintended more as means to 

I teach these than for their own sake. 
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The nurture of the will in order to develop 
the vital habits of attention and reflection and 
the culture of reverence for duty, are the 
essentials of early education. 

For this office the present machinery of 
incentives is useless ; if brought into play it does 
but bring confusion, bewildering both teacher and 
pupil, and tainting their mutual relationships. 
On the other hand, the higher class of incentives, 
if patiently and watchfully pressed on the child, 
draw out and stimulate the best that is in him. 
When habits of attention and reverence for serious 
employment manifest themselves definitely, a start 
has been made on the road to the highest possible 
culture of which the individual is capable. The 
future is then full of promise ; and all the avenues 
of learning will be open to him along which his 
inclinations and aptitudes tend, and which his 
educator deems it advisable he should follow. 

The vista will reveal to him possibilities of 
knowing and doing; and these will beckon him 
onwards with an attraction far transcending in 
force the goading effect of any group of mercenary 
incentives. 

It is clear that such incentives are not in 
accordance with moral and spiritual processes. 
Material and mercenary in character, they cause 
separateness instead of union, in a sphere where 
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co-operation and goodwill are natural factors ; and 
are therefore a barrier to the operation of those 
laws which rule human feeling and human action 
effectively and beneficently. 

In this as in other areas of human action the 
Divine precept holds good, "Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon.** 



IV. 

The natural The group of incentives in general 
incentiYes use is artificial ; it is imposed by 

txui xu force from the outside. The incen- 
within the 

child. tives of the second group, the 

natural, spring from within. The 
germs of their potentiality exist in every child's 
inner nature. It cannot be doubted that they are 
there ; otherwise, where are the features which 
distinguish humanity from the brutes, and to 
what within man are all moral and religious 
appeals made ? Thus these germs are the source 
from which arise the higher instincts ; but if 
nourishment and training of the germs be 
neglected, or thrust aside, that baser influences 
^ may be brought to bear on the embryo mind and 
soul, how inconsistent it is to look for their 
fruition. The rapidity of development of these 
germs and the time demanded for their budding 
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depend upon duly adjusted conditions; but in a 
healthy atmosphere and under rightly-applied 
guidance, this inner nature, readily responsive to 
the nobler incentives, will unfailingly unfold its 
powers, and these in time will assume full direc- 
tion of the life. If the existence of these germs 
and their matured fruits be ignored, the mischief 
that arises must lie at the door of those responsible 
for education. 

The permanency of the effect of the incentives 
brought into play in the teaching and training 
of the young, even of the very young, does 
not yet seem recognised. It is none the less 
very real. 

Life-long The habit of responding throughout 

effect of the the course of school life to a stimulus 

men an ^^1^^ jg sensational and evanescent, 
moral stimu- 
lQg_good or and sometimes distinctly selfish, 

bad. brings its victim at last to a stage 

in which its evil effects assert themselves. 

When school is left behind and the social 
arena is entered upon, the old incentives to work, 
of competition and preparation for examinations, 
have been left behind also. Their presence was 
probably considered necessary to the very close of 
the school career, in order that the greatest result 
might be produced in the daily work. 
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When duties pertaining to school life are 
ended, is all work over for mind and will ? Is life 
henceforth to be one of easy indolence in which 
no stimulus will be needed? Or, will the life be 
such that it will originate its own correlated 
incentives ? In the case of boys generally it is true 
that for industrial employment life will originate 
its own incentives, i.e.^ the need of earning a liveli- 
hood, and the desire of founding a home, not to 
speak of other ambitions. But as regards girls the 
conditions are diflferent ; the life into which they 
pass does not necessarily bring incentives that lead 
to industry and the acceptance of responsibility. 

No incentiYe ^^^ ^^^ habits of industry in school 

proYided for were false, created by and con- 

the leisure tinning under compulsion. Hence 

byppeYalent ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ habits, and thus 
discipline. no powerful moral impulse passes 
from school life onwards to support 
and guide the individual. This is certain as 
regards girls in relation to the life on which they 
enter after leaving school. 

In respect to boys it does not apply to their 
hours of employment, as indicated above, but it 
does apply to their hours of personal leisure. For 
these the ways of school have made no preparation, 
if the incentives there have been irrational. 
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Natural On the other hand, the incentives in 
discipline harmony with Nature lead unfail- 

d<^r^TOYide ^°^^y ^° ^^^^^^ ^^ industry in skilful 
incentiYes. and intelligent employment and to 
wide and sympathetic views of life. 
The close of the school period then makes no 
change in the controlling influences of the mind 
and will. The same motives which gave zest and 
interest to the employments of school, and that 
caused them to be regarded with genuine serious- 
ness, will still continue an unbroken influence in 
the arena of the larger world afterwards entered 
upon ; for, before the period closes in which the 
discipline of school has been in force, the personal 
life will have insensibly passed under the dominion 
of habits and of principles of action that are conso- 
nant with natural law. These habits and principles 
being entirely independent of all external condi- 
tions, cling to their possessor, are carried away from 
school with undiminished force, and continue to 
exercise their beneficent and all-to-be-desired sway. 

V. 

The idea One of the functions of the educator 

that children jg to determine how long his pupils 

k dhard should work each day, and also how 

much attention they should give to 

each individual subject. 
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For many reasons this is an important 
function, and one that carries undoubted 
responsibility. 

In its exercise the educator's experience of 
the different classes of temperaments and brains, 
his knowledge of mental processes, and his 
acquaintance with essential subjects of study and 
their respective difficulties, all come into play. 
By the possession of these qualifications he is 
justified in assuming authority in the sphere of 
instruction, and that authority carries with it the 
onus and responsibility of determining what must, 
and what must not, be done by each one under 
his care, in order that, for all, the best possible 
may be made of the educational period. 

But parents and other members of Society 
step in ; they insist upon assuming some share of 
the educator's duty, and offer various kinds of 
advice and recommendations. 

One of the ideas thus brought forward, and 
sometimes insisted upon by parents is that their 
children should be ** worked hard," and if their 
children are attending schools where there is 
uncertainty about this, they remove them and 
send them where they have the assurance that they 
will be "worked harder." Happily this view of 
school work, and this interference with it, is not 
very general, but it is sufficient to deserve remark. 
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This action is analogous to that which would 
be presented if a parent transferred the medical 
or hygienic care of his child from one professional 
man to another, because the former did not require 
the prescribed medicines or exercises to be 
administered often enough to agree with his own 
ideas. But a sensible parent never takes such 
action. He dare not assume the responsibility ; 
and thus his natural desire that his child should 
benefit as quickly as possible does not lead him 
to impatience and to unreasonable interference. 

Just as a physician is alone able to say how 
much exertion may be legitimately exacted of a 
particular human physical frame, so is a qualified 
educator the only right person to determine how 
much mental exercise may advantageously be 
required of any child. 

Brains differ As human bodies vary in their 
in their capacity for physical labour, and also 

^^*j ^jxt as regards the nature of the labour 
pressed vitli ^ , 

work and tlie ^^r which they are fitted, so likewise 
strain do brains differ, and that considerably, 

oftlieactof ijj ^Yieh ability to submit to the 
attention. 

strain of the attitude of attention 

required in serious study, as well as regards 

the direction to which the attention should be 

drawn. 



It is apropos of this aspect of the subject to 
notice here that the Spectator in an educational 
article recently spoke of " The delicate mechanism 
of a boy's brain." It would perhaps he even 
more correct to speak thus of a girl's mental 
organs. 

To those who thus regard the sensitive and 
still growing minds of the young, the expression 
"not worked hard enough" sounds harsh and 
very irrelevant. It is understood to mean that 
the processes of teaching and of learning are not 
continuous enough throughout the day, or that 
they are not carried on sufficiently into the hours 
of evening. It means that while persons of 
mature form and strength find it desirable to leave 
their work at the close of the afternoon and spend 
the remainder of the day in a change of occupation, 
in light social intercourse or in other forms of 
relaxation, children, with bodies and minds still 
unformedand still needing careful oversight , should 
continue to labour in the evening as they have 
done during the day, the brain giving all its atten- 
tion and the body remaining restrained and still. 

To this may also possibly be added the strcssof 

preparation for an examination. The true guardian 

of childhood knows that during the evening the 

stress of work should be removed from the young 

I brainto prepare it for the quiet and refreshing hours 
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of sleep, realising well that it is part of his duty to 
guard the ** delicate mechanism ** whilst still im- 
mature, that none of Nature's powers may be used 
up before the time of real stress and work arrives. 

A law which But besides this aspect of the 
controls subject there is a fundamental 
men a physiological reason why it is 

ment. mischievous to hold children so 

closely to work. For the brain to 
make acquisitions of knowledge and power it is 
imperative that every individual effort it makes 
be followed by a period, longer or shorter, in 
proportion to the length of the previous effort, in 
which it is left absolutely to itself without 
pressure upon it of any kind. When children 
rush from lesson to lesson this fundamental law 
is broken, and the penalty is paid, sooner or later, 
but most probably in adult life. Further, the 
practice of working children in the manner under 
discussion is the cause of their having little or no 
personal leisure during the day, from getting up 
to going to bed. The meal times and the hours 
spent in regulated games, however exciting, are 
not occasions of personal leisure. But that they 
should have leisure, i.e.j time when they may be 
their own absolute masters, is necessitated by 
imperative considerations. 
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Moral training cannot be perfected with- 
out it. 

Good habits may be imposed during hours of 
work, but unless opportunity is given to the 
understanding and the will of the child to reflect 
those habits voluntarily and in its own way, such 
habits can never become incorporated per- 
manently in the mind and soul. If this law were 
understood and obeyed, much moral power and 
solid culture would be gained by the human race 
which are now lost. 

VI. 

Early The third idea commonly met with 

teaching and very frequently acted upon, 

a inYo Yes especially in the case of girls, is to 
expense not . o » 

considered t^^ effect that in the early years of 

necessary. instruction it is unnecessary to make 
careful arrangements involving expense. It is 
implied that so long as a child is subjected to 
instruction and oversight, it need not be from a 
highly- qualified teacher or set of teachers. 
Highly-qualified teachers and their carefully- 
adjusted methods mean expense, and this, it is 
assumed, would be thrown away. No mistake 
could be greater. By the light of analogy even, 
apart from experience, the idea is seen to be 
baseless and without any justification. 
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The idea means, in practice, that the mental 
and moral germs in the child may be dallied with 
and treated with easy complacency for several 
years ; that it is quite permissible in the nourish- 
ing and tending of a budding organism, beyond all 
others in sensitiveness, in value and in destiny, to 
take a makeshift up, ** to go on with *' as it were, 
until the age arrives at which it will be worth 
while to make special efforts " to bring it on *' or 
to give it a year's ** finish." 

Everyone concerned with education, parents 
and teachers alike, knows how commonly such a 
notion is acted upon, though as the necessity of 
preparing boys for a public school or for a 
business life is so urgent, it is the other sex 
that chiefly suffers. And yet it is strange that it 
should be so. In a world governed entirely by 
moral principles and aims it would scarcely be ; for 
in such a world it would be recognised that those 
who are to hold future rule over the daily life of the 
young, as mothers, nurses, or governesses, should 
themselves be subjected to the truest and fullest 
preparation possible for functions so responsible 
and upon which so much depends for the race. 

And who can estimate the loss of personal 
culture, of personal power, and of personal 
resource which results from a comparative waste 
of these early years ? 



And if the loss is general, then the race is by 
BO much held back. How wide is the gap in 
knowledge and resource between the few of high 
culture and the many of ordinary attainments ! 
And the gap is so wide because the three erroneous 
views we are considering hold so much sway over 
the life of the young. It is easy to perceive how 
this gap arises under present conditions. The 
men and women of original mental and moral force 
bring themselves on in spite of obstacles, and even 
of neglect, by virtue of their uncommon endow- 
ments and their native thirst for knowledge ; but 
the rank and file of our race need the aid and 
encouragement of skilful mental cultivators and 
adapted surroundings from the very beginning. 

The earliest years afford the time in which 
the influence of the teacher and of the environ- 
ment are most supreme. The mental and moral 
nature is in its very beginnings ; it is little more 
than a germ of what it may be. Still, it has begun 
to grow and to evolve, and now is the time to 
nourish, cultivate, and train it, that it may in due 
course bring forth the best shoots and with the 
• greatest vigour for which it is individually adapted. 
But how essential that the cultivator should be 

f one who knows his work thoroughly and under- 
stands all that it demands ! All the resources of 

L true mental gardening must be at his disposal ! 
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At this age it is not teaching or the imparting 
of knowledge in stereotyped forms that is needed ; 
it is rather a companionship which shall provide 
suitable surroundings and stimulate growth, whilst 
it also sympathetically trains that which grows. 
There is much that may be done in these early 
years — in this time of laying a foundation — upon 
which the superstructure of learning, skill, and 
clear judgment may afterwards be erected. 

It is the period in which to stimulate habits 
of enquiry into things, to guide the development 
of quick and accurate perception,, to exercise the 
brain in modes of analysis and deduction, and to 
train the will into alliance with all that is rational 
and dutiful. Formal knowledge is now very much 
out of place ; the receptacle is to be prepared 
which shall receive and store it, and the faculties 
which shall deal with internal culture and external 
conditions are to be called forth and fitted for 
use. 

The founda- A remark has been made above that 
tion period the light thrown by analogy reveals 
n uca on. ^^^ error of the popular view under 

notice. 
The educational process in the individual 
may certainly be regarded as a structure. It 
should be commenced by laying a foundation, to 
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"which is gradually added story upon story of 
learning, and as a " finishing year" is often 
spoken of, it may then be concluded that the 
edifice has received its roof. The structure may 
be more or less pretentious, according to the 
resources expended upon it and the time given to 
^its erection. 

The foundations of a building are an essentia\ 
Ppart, none the less so that they pass out of sight 
as the building rises and in no conscious way add 
to its enjoyment and use by the owner and his 
^^^ ir lends. 

^^^K And further, according to the pretentiousness 

^^^Kof the building to be erected and the ambition of 

^^^Rthe builder, must be the extent and strength of the 

^^^Hfbundations, and these are laid broadly, solidly, 

^^^^und on firm ground without elaboration of struc- 

^^^ ture. The work, though shortly to be lost to 

view, is not entrusted to any subordinate, but 

receives the experienced attention of the head 

workman himself. 

It must be so truly and so compactly laid 
that no anxiety can arise therefrom, as the 
superstructure and its elaborate and weighty 
arrangements are added one after the other. 
A faulty foundation would endanger all that is 
based upon it, and this, whatever the expense 
and care involved, must be avoided. 
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And thus it should be in education. The 
early years, those before ten or twelve, are the 
time for the foundation to be laid, and those to 
whom the laying of the foundation should be 
entrusted, ought to be well qualified for the work. 
It is work of a very special nature, being in 
reality a preparation of the whole mind and 
disposition for the culture that is to follow. 
These years of preparation should produce a 
quick aptitude for learning as well as enjoyment 
from what is done. The mind should have 
become hungry, the will brought into harmonious 
play, and a certain degree of quickness induced 
in intellectual perception. These cannot be 
produced with certainty except under the 
guidance of one fitted by Nature and qualified by 
special instruction and experience. 

It is unhappily true that the later years at 
school are in very many instances spent with much 
less result than might otherwise have been the case, 
while it must also be noted, the years of adult life 
which follow are correspondingly poorer in culture. 

CuXtare as Another instructive analogy may be 

Polish. based on the common assumption 

that the later period of school life should be years 

of finishing, that is, of adding a polish to the 

knowledge already obtained. 
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But it must be generally well known that a 
polish, especially one of brilliance and permanence^ 
can only be given to substances that are solid and 
compact and whose surfaces have been duly 
prepared to receive the polish. Material that 
lacks firm substance cannot take a polish. Metals 
and precious stones take polish ; they are solid, 
and their surfaces can be made smooth. Hard 
woods can also be polished, but woods of soft, 
porous nature must be specially prepared before 
they can be so treated, and even then their polish 
is unreliable and not permanent. 

This analogy is imperious in its teaching. 

No brilliance of any permanence can be 
secured to a mental and moral nature whose 
attainments are not already solid, and this solidity 
can only be developed by the serious and 
methodical attention of a qualified educator from 
the early years of a child's life onwards without 
a break. 
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VII. 

" Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven." 

—Henry VI. 

•* Sow an act and you reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit and you reap a character ; 
Sow a character and you reap a destiny." 

The^at Perhaps there is no waste in the 

waste of world comparable to the waste of 

nrnan orce. jjyj^^jj intellectual force, a waste of 

which England is responsible for a full share. 

The power that lies in the vast volume of 
water of Niagara Falls is now harnessed for 
many beneficent purposes, but until this was done 
one could stand by the side of the river and 
become lost in surmises as to the immensity of the 
power rimning down to the sea and unconsciously 
wasting itself, and in regrets that means were not 
devised by which that power might be turned 
into channels of manifold usefulness. 

The force which resides in the hearts and 
intellects of mankind is like Niagara, vast and 
immeasurable in possibilities. But the greater 
part is wasted. This fact is the explanation of 
the problems which confront social reformers 
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and all men and women who deplore the evil and 
distressing forms of human existence, and who 
seriously seek to ameliorate them. The persons, 
also, who express dissatisfaction with existing 
educational arrangements and their products, and 
who give expression to their discontent in 
varying forms and in suggesting various remedies, 
are probably animated by some dim consciousness 
of the larger truth, though they may not yet look 
far enough around to recognise it clearly. 

When, however, the gaze is sufficiently 
extended and looks across the whole moving 
stream of humanity, there are ample reasons for 
determining that, because the human intellectual 
and moral forces are not led at the decisive 
moment into channels in which they can 
adaptively, and with purpose, expend their energy, 
they rush or glide into reaches which are lost in 
tracts of desolation or of jungle. 

Why should there be bewildering dis- 
crepancy in the results of instruction such as is 
seen around ? 

Why does a country like England offer the 
spectacle of detached ranks of men and women 
of thought and purpose pursuing their steady 
course, while below flows a stream of human 
movement so muddy and turbid that the task of 
making it clear and fresh seems almost an 
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impossible one ? What is the explanation of the 
fact that there are such numerous classes of 
persons who surrender themselves, body and soul, 
to indulgences that only debase and enervate ? 
Betting, gambling, loafing, drinking, are instances 
of perverted human thought and energy. These 
are patent to all, but there are forms of the same 
kind of waste which, though not so debasing, 
are emphatic evidences of human waste and of 
the failure of the directing prerogative of educa- 
tion to put people on true levels of thought and 
sentiment. 

The methods in which the hours of personal 
leisure are employed, afford the only reliable 
indication of the status or level to which the 
individuars intellect and sentiments really belong. 
What then is to be said respecting the large 
multitudes of young men and women who yield 
themselves up at all available moments, with 
avidity, to employment of time in modes that 
reason and judgment can in no way endorse, and 
who find attractions in things the most unreal 
and aimless ? 

A large bulk of the working and middle 
classes certainly may be advantageously lifted to 
higher levels in thought and in sentiment ; and 
when thought and sentiment occupy themselves 
with things of purposeful and intrinsic value, 
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then degrading and demoralising evils can find 
no footing. Possibly the reflections now 
expressed here may apply in some measure to 
the higher classes also. 

Aimless Is attention suflftciently drawn to 

methods the vast ocean of inane music, vocal 

o spen mg ^^^ instrumental, which floods 
leisure 
hours. Society, or to the corresponding sea 

of the trashiest periodicals and 

books ? The sale of these and their gushing use, 

personal and social, has something, surely, to say 

upon the question. What does modern edncation 

lead to ? 

And these questions recall the fact to mind 
that it is over such meaningless, purposeless 
effusions that the leisure hours of hundreds of 
thousands of persons are largely spent, whose 
intellects and emotions find alike their nourish- 
ment and their exercise in the atmosphere thus 
created. 

Another sign to assist the present purpose 
may be found in the lively trade done in special 
editions of the papers giving ** sporting" news. 
The political and other affairs of the nation have 
often to take a second place to the latest intelli- 
gence of some football match. In these very 
football episodes, too, there is cause for sad 



reflection. Thousands of strong and active men 
will assemble to witness a rough contest of a few 
professionals, standing and cheering and backing 
their favourites. Why are not these thousands 
full of longing to go and occupy their own limbs 
and mental energies in recreations or exercise, 
instead of crowding around the field where they 
are, while afterwards they go and buy a 
" sporting " sheet to learn the latest news 
respecting some other simitar strife ? 

These are questions upon which the thought- 
ful social reformer ponders. 

When the fitting answer is found, it may 
determine likewise why the gap is wide and deep 
between the few who soar to, and dwell in the 
higher realms of thought, and the multitudes 
who drag on a miserable apology for life in the 
various modes just considered. 

In the meantime is it not at least clear that 
it is a disastrous perversion of human force ? 

This force, instead of being directed along 
avenues where intellect and ennobling sentiment 
would dominate its energy, is now allowed to 
drift and spend itself whither it will ; and, most 
strange, those whose privilege and duty it is to 
impress it with the right bent, seem only to 
I pander to the evil and endorse arrangements 
[ which accentuate and perpetuate it. 
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In which direction and in what manner 
shall the search be made for a hope of better 
things ? 

This human energy lies at the back of all 
human effort ; must its main stream, immense as 
it is in volume, still continue its aimless drift, 
thwarting and weakening the due course of 
intellectual, moral and religious evolution, leaving 
to the few, in their slender, detached rills, the 
whole onus of bringing forth better things for 
the race ? 

In these days there is little of genuine, 
healthy recreation, giving warmth and brightness 
to life ; instead of it there seems to have been 
raised a " Frankenstein." 

Refopm Total abstinence and temperance 

needed at societies, efforts at legislation to 
the source of 
the eYils. restrict the sale of alcoholic drinks, 

and personal work amongst the 
labouring and humbler classes, are varied forms 
of effort to attack the grosser forms of the wide- 
spread evil and to reduce their disastrous effects. 
But these efiforts are like trying to direct the 
stream of Niagara by making trivial side or 
counter currents helow the Falls, They are not 
relevant to the work to be done, and but little 
can result from them. 
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If the force of Niagara is to be effectively 
assured for determinate purposes, it must be 
turned into rightly - prepared channels some 
distance before it reaches the Falls — before even 
the current has become too strong. 

The educational process alone, and especially 
its early stages, affords the rational and only 
effective means of diverting the large stream of 
human existence, personal and social, from its 
present muddy flow, into a channel where its 
waters will appear clear and fresh, running freely 
with beneficent effect. 

An effort is now being made, in both the 
primary and secondary areas of this national 
work, to put a new complexion upon their arrange- 
ments, but as the scheme was not confided to 
undoubted experts, it has given rise to empha- 
sized discord, while its provisions receive only 
partial and qualified expressions of assent and 
respect. 

VIII. 
Testimony of During the writing of these sugges- 

educational tions an article appeared over the 
Experts. . 

signature of Sir Oliver Lodge, 

Principal of the University of Birmingham, 

which offered pertinent comment upon the aspect 

of life now presented, by drawing attention to 
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one of the means through which its weakness 
comes into existence, and by expressing very 
natural fears for the future. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
the article is reviewing a book recently published 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, an Eton Housemaster held 
in high repute. 

Reference may be made to the article itself for 
a full conception of the position revealed there. 
Here it must suffice to give one or two extracts 
from Mr. Benson's book, as quoted by his 
reviewer. 

** It must be frankly admitted that the 
intellectual standard maintained at the English 
public schools is low ; and what is more serious, 
I do not see any evidence that it is tending to 
become higher." 

" Of course the public schools must reflect to 
a certain extent the tendencies of the nation ; and 
the nation is certainly not occupied with intellec- 
tual interests." 

** My own belief is that a good many young 
boys have the germ of intellectual life in them, 
but that in many cases it dies a natural death 
from mere inanition." 

**The result is that we send out from public 
schools year after year ' many boys who hate 
knowledge and think books dreary, who are 
perfectly self-satisfied and entirely ignorant, and, 
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what is worse, not ignorant in a wholesome and 
humble manner, but arrogantly and contemptu- 
ously ignorant — not only satisfied to be so, but 
thinking it ridiculous and almost unmanly that a 
young man should be anything else." 

These extracts speak for themselves ; they 
require no comment. It is advisable to bear in 
mind that reference is here made, not to those 
classes of the nation who should naturally con- 
tribute the ignorant and indifferent and who find 
their places at the bottom of the social ladder, 
but to those from which are drawn our statesmen, 
social guides, chiefs of the Army, ecclesiastical 
leaders, and heads of our higher scholastic 
institutions. Sir Oliver Lodge's article may 
well be entitled ** Our Public Schools as a 
Public Peril." 

On reaching this stage of an attempted review 
of life in relation to its dependence upon early 
training and the informing of the mind, there 
seems to come a parting of the ways, and the 
warning lines of the poet reverberate in the 
ear : — 

*' This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse." 
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IX. 

A BUPYiew of In considering a rational scheme of 

the whole education a view must be necessarily 

uca lona taken of the whole period devoted to 
sphere is . ^ 

needful. the educational process — from the 

early age at which definite guidance 
should begin, to the close of the years of adolescence 
during which solid instruction is to be given. 
And it is equally imperative that the vast and 
varied area over which education reigns should 
be borne in mind, and that reformers who would 
work there should remember that there are other 
provinces to be taken account of, beside the 
specific one with which they may hitherto have 
had to do. There is the province of the higher 
public schools, the province of the grammar and 
allied schools, that which embraces the extensive 
ones of ordinary middle- class status, and, lastly, 
but of serious concern to the nation, that of the 
primary grade — the education of the labouring 
and artisan classes. 

Necessarily there will be much demand- 
ing consideration and due arrangement that will 
not appear equally in all these several areas, i.e, the 
studies and forms of culture that belong to the 
early steps of professional training as well as 
those which can only be the lot of the ranks of 
Society with means and leisure. 



But as the units of alt ranks of Society are 
alike in the beginnings and early stages of exist- 
ence, and have ail alike to pass through the first 
phases of its physical and mental manifestations, 
the same scheme decided upon as most relevant 
to the evolution of the children of one rank, should 
at the outset, and in the main, be applicable to 
the children of every rank. 

The early stages of instruction and training 
are obviously preparatory. The " pigeon holes " 
relied upon so confidingly by teachers for the 
stowing away of the learning they have to give, 
are at any rate not yet formed ; therefore, there 
are no capacious receptacles for a varied store of 
knowledge ; neither is there any precise or wide 
cognisance of the external world, though that has 
already begun to excite interest ; and, lastly, 
but little coherent or steady mental action is 
possible. 



Funda- In this early stage the fundamentals 
mentals of of education would seem to be : — 

tation ; (3) The drawing in outline 
of simple objects, with strict efforts to attain 
accuracy, and with a due regard to perspective ; 
(4) Singing by sight, and analysis of melodic 
intervals. 
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These are the natural channels through which 
correlations may be established between the 
embryo mental world within and the external 
world, and if precise and adaptive use is not 
made of these no others will serve. They also 
offer the most natural means of co-ordinating the 
higher functions of the two areas of action which 
come into play — the physiological and the mental. 

X. 

Elementary Respecting the position here given 

steps in to the elements of music and 

music an drawing, the remark is commonly 

made that they are not solid subjects, 

but are simply accomplishments, and that for 

sound education they are of little use ; that, 

indeed, they lead to superficiality and are of little 

serious account. 

This remark is one example of the unin- 
formed nature of the ideas which exist in many 
minds in . regard to the true mode of evolving 
brain structure and its concomitant mental 
development. It is scarcely advantageous to 
rebut these assertions ; it is generally useless to 
attempt the work of doing so. The prejudices 
they express must be left untouched until the 
time arrives when they will fall of themselves. 
This will be accomplished by the patient action 
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of those who understand and who determinedly 
set to work according to Nature's methods. In 
due course their labours will be rewarded and 
then the structure of prejudiced and traditional 
ideas will fall to the ground. 

It is only advantageous to use argument for 
the distinct purpose of mutual enlightenment, 
and thus it can only be carried on between 
persons who recognise the actual limitations of 
their knowledge of the subject, and who honestly 
desire to find the truth. 



If educa- 
tional remits 

arenn- 
satiBfaotory 
the ayBtem 

muit be 



Those persons who refuse to accept 
suggestions in the reform of teaching 
because they are novel to them and 
seem revolutionary, probably not 
only fail to recognise the true nature 
of education and the data upon 
which a right mode of instruction and training 
should be based, but are further unobservant of 
the plain fact that the educational routine, which 
has hitherto occupied itself avowedly and almost 
exclusively with the subjects these very persona 
consider necessary and efficient, is the education 
which is now by many high authorities pro- 
nounced to be inefficient and needing changes 
more or less radical : that it is, in fact, not 
adequately adapted to the present needs of the 
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race and to satisfy the modern demands of 
existence. Though with regard to the attitude of 
would-be reformers, it seems very strange that 
they should hope to effect the desired improve- 
ment by fruitlessly temporizing with subjects of 
instruction and with details as to the training of 
teachers, instead of treating the whole structure 
in a radical manner — that is, treating it radically 
as regards discussion and search for the causes of 
admitted failure, but not impulsively radical in 
action. That would not be possible in any 
extensive manner, and if it were possible it would 
neither be politic nor just. 

But though irrelevant objections must of 
necessity be passed by, it is the more imperative 
for all minds honest and anxious and willing to 
undertake labour in this high enterprise, to set 
themselves to draw out from the existing chaos the 
data, both as regards materials and governing 
laws, upon a knowledge of which a just and 
satisfying theory may be evolved and an efficient 
procedure established. 

XI. 

Music and When the essentials of elementary 

drawing. training were enumerated in a 

preceding paragraph, it may have been noticed 

that the two arts there included, and generally 



referred to as " accomplishments," were not 
termed respectively " music " and " drawing." 

To apply these terms to the lines of training 
intended to be designated would be misleading, 
and would tend to perpetuate confusion. 

For in scholastic language the expression 
" music " is generally intended to apply to 
instruction on the piano — a most incorrect and 
mischievous limitation, reflecting prevalent 
inadequate and prejudiced notions; while if 
" drawing " is named, images arise of pretentious 
work in freehand, chalk, water-colours and oils. 

But the ideas thus implied have no relevancy 
to a simple and radical scheme of fundamental 
education, and they are certainly not definitions 
of the two essentials now insisted upon, in 
conjunction with language and computation, as 
forming the natural course of elementary training, 

Perhaps something should be said upon 
the use of the term computation instead of 
arithmetic. 

The latter calls up thoughts of Rule of Three, 
Fractions, Stocks, &c., while the mental trainer of 
unfolding faculties would simply aim at bringing 
forth quickness and accuracy in elementary 
computation, chiefly mental, and in awakening 
the understanding to a perception of simple 
values, concrete and proportionate. 
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Persons who have not given definite thought 
to the aspect of the subject now presented, may 
desire to understand in what manner the solid 
elementary teaching of music and drawing may 
be considered essential in education of the earlier 
years. 

But first it must be borne in mind that in the 
child the early efforts of Nature are made to 
establish channels of communication between the 
inner consciousness, or self, and the outside 
phenomenal world ; and it is clear that the better 
defined, the more direct and the less obstructed 
these channels are made, the readier and the 
more valuable they will be. It scarcely need be 
pointed out to anyone that it is through these 
channels entirely that contact is made with men 
and things in the first instance, and that upon the 
extent of this contact and the accuracy of the in- 
formation that flows through it, the higher work of 
education — the real cultivation of the understand- 
ing and the furnishing of the mental receptacle 
with stores of knowledge — is entirely dependent. 

The ability to put down on slate, paper or 
blackboard an outline of objects seen, accurate in 
proportion and correct in form, to distinguish and 
indicate the differences in relative position and 
size expressed by perspective, and to recognise 
the value of light and shade in visual effect. 
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implies that brain structure has been permanently 
elaborated and valuable mental habits established. 
And thus have been produced conditions which 
will ensure the serious work of the later years of 
education proving agreeable and fruitful, as no 
other scheme or arrangement can. 

As exercises in the elements of drawing from 
direct observations establish due correlations 
between the external world and the inner 
perceptive powers, and at the same time bring 
about co-ordinations in various nerve centres to 
place them under the intelligent control of the 
personal will ; so do the attempts of the child to 
analyse and discriminate melodies and to acquire 
the power to vocally interpret the signs of written 
or printed music, result in the establishment of 
further co-ordinations and correlations, these 
being through the ear, while those of drawing 
bring the eye into corresponding use. 

Although such exercise with the ear and eye 
as is now spoken of, need not of necessity lead to 
higher and more finished study in the arts of 
music and drawing, either individually or generally, 
the effect of the universal adoption of the pre- 
paratory steps now advocated, would lead before 
the lapse of many years to a total revolution in the 
practice and enjoyment of those arts. Then 
the intrinsic value of both would be recognised 
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alike for social and personal purposes, and many 
evils now deplored would vanish before their 
diffusion, as darkness vanishes before the rays of 
light. Much might be written on this point, 
showing how other beneficent forces for the 
uplifting of men would more easily come into play 
under the aegis of these two divine messengers ; 
but interesting as the subject is, it would be beside 
the purpose to treat further of it here. 

Essentials The essentials, not the adornments 
need more and polish of the educational life, 
®?^" ®^*" must at this stage be the objects of 

accompUsh- enquiry. 
mentsand But reverting to the central line 

adornments. q£ thought, it is now only necessary 
to conclude the present aspect of the enquiry 
by briefly noting, that while drawing and music 
press the offer of their services for the purposes 
indicated, the elements of computation and the 
cognition and comparison of values supply corre- 
lative and co-ordinate exercise in the province of 
the intellect itself, thus preparing the sure means 
of clear and accurate mental action, a result which, 
in the case of girls, many parents and teachers 
vainly hope to obtain by a later course of mathe- 
matics, oftentimes even while the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic are still imperfectly grasped. 



There remains one more item in the brief 
category of essentials — language. 

This, including, of course, writing, reading, 
spelling, punctuation, inflection and the structure 
of sentences, offers itself as the general factor 
which brings all into unity. 

If this powerful factor be given its due place, 
and by its means the mind of the child is set on 
the track of discerning the force and the beauty 
that lie hidden in words and phrases, a beginning 
will have been made towards the reaUsation of 
that refining culture which the much -advocated 
classics bring to the few, hut which a high appre- 
ciation of the mother tongue and its literary 
treasures can bring to the many. 



XII. 



The 
ugiunents 



olasBlcB or 

" refining " 
bp&ncfaeB. 



Those who argue strongly for the 
classics, or for any other special form 
of mental training, without due 
regard to the whole ground em- 
braced, are like persons holding a 
jewel too closely before their eyes. 
That it is beautiful may be true, but the position 
in which it is held is the cause of other attractive 
and precious objects not being seen. Thus is it 
always when personal crotchets or pet schemes 
are urged. These are apt to be held in too 
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dazzling a manner before the eyes, so that the 
whole landscape of life with its manifold claims 
and issues is excluded from view and forgotten. 

The primary consideration is, what is the 
nature of the fundamental structure, and how can 
it best be laid ? 

This is a question for specialists to whom 
may be confided the critical problems of educa- 
tion, even as supreme decisions in the area of 
physiological development and change are left to 
the most trusted physicians. 

And when the foundation is laid, if the con- 
tinued unfolding of a right scheme be still left 
in the hands of those in whom confidence may 
justly be placed, to the exclusion of all lay inter- 
ference, a right line of development will be easily 
and naturally unfolded for each individual child, 
according to his rank, his mental and aesthetic 
characteristics, and the demands of the larger life 
upon which he will enter. 

Definition of In closing this part of the subject, 
Education. ^^^^ recalling what has been said in 
reference to the duties of the teacher in early 
years, it may not be out of place to note that, 
scientifically considered, and especially in 
reference to the first and essential demands upon 
its agencies, education may be defined as — 
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'sympathetic and discerning oversight and aid 
rendered to unfolding brain processes, intellects a7id 
wills f in their natural effort to establish within 
themselves permanent and efficient co-ordinations, 
etnbracing the energies of both the mental and 
physiological are as ^ — this action being necessarily 
accompanied by the development of due correl- 
ations between the internal centres of perception 
and the external universe, both material and 
mental. 

One or two simple examples to illustrate this 
definition may suffice. Technical finger exercises 
on the piano and well-directed efforts in the use 
of the pen or drawing pencil, in due course 
produce correlations and co-ordinations in the 
realms of nerve and muscular action, resulting, as 
desired, in artistic skill. Likewise, systematized 
exercises in arithmetic, and in the analytical and 
synthetical use of words and phrases and their 
meanings, give rise to corresponding action in the 
world of thought and sentiment. 

In the realm of education these are the 
processes to be worked out and the results to be 
sought for. 

The modern system attempts too much and 
accomplishes too little; it pretentiously aims at 
what it cannot attain, and fails in what is justly 
expected of it. 
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XIII. 
The Law of Reference has been already made to 
effort and the definite part which Time plays 
recupera- j^ ^j^^ educational process. It may, 
however, be desirable to indicate 
the particular manner in which this factor inter- 
venes, and why, if its claims be ignored, the work 
of teachers and trainers proves to be of no solid 
and permanent value. 

Every serious attempt to acquire skill or 
knowledge is accompanied by definite physiological 
action, but if such action is to bear educational 
results it must he followed by a period of rectcpera- 
tiortf in which the condition is that of passive 
thought or recollection of what has been done. 

During this period the necessary renewal is 
made of the exhausted nerve force and muscular 
tissue, and if the previous effort has been made 
under due conditions, i.e., those in which the 
attention was focussed, the used-up force and 
tissue will not only be made good, but additions 
will also be made to them. These additions, 
for a single occasion will be infinitesimally small, 
it is true ; nevertheless, the whole structures of 
mental and artistic power are built up in this 
manner. Nature assures us they can be built up 
in no other way. Therefore, as regards the edifice 
of mental knowledge, the facts provided by the 



» 
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teacher or gained by personal observation are 
the bricks of the structure, while the moments of 
recuperation provide the cement which binds all 
together. 

Cement is as necessary in the physiological 
and mental areas as it is in the physical, and 
without it no edifice in any one of them will hold 
together and be of lasting service. 

But it is further to be noted that the interval 
of time demanded for this recuperation will be 
longer or shorter, according to the length and 
tension of the previous effort. 

Thus it may be seen in what manner the 
element of time intervenes in the minuter steps of 
the teaching process, while it must be equally 
clear to all who follow the argument, that if this 
intervention is not recognised and acceded to, 
definite and enduring results may be expected 
"in vain. 



stajice Blow 
Id growth. 



Brain and But there is a larger aspect of the 
part which time plays. The pre- 
ceding paragraphs refer to the 
increments which time furnishes in 
the details of instruction, and there remains, 
therefore, the need of reference to its intervention 
on the larger scale in which general growth is 
concerned. 
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And first, it is necessary to call to mind the 
slowness which characterises any desired change 
in nerve tissue — that of the nerves themselves, 
the nerve centres and the brain substance. This 
slowness is often tediously apparent in recovery 
from illness or weakness in which the nerves have 
been affected. 

An injury to muscular tissue is soon repaired 
by Nature under right conditions, but it is other- 
wise if nerve substance has suffered ; and if the 
repair of nerve structure is slow, it is equally true 
that elaboration of the same is also slow. 

It now becomes necessary to refer to the 
truth, as pointed out in another part of these sug- 
gestions, that every permanent addition to skill or 
knowledge is accompanied by an elaboration of 
nerve substance, giving rise to a new condition 
which permanently registers the acquisition and 
places it at the disposal of the individual. And- 
how is this elaboration, the result of a process 
recognised as slow, to be absolutely assured ? 
There is only one way — the continuation of the 
specific work which sets the process in motion 
until there appear unquestionable signs that the 
elaboration is complete. 

The expression ** continuation of the specific 
work " has been used, but this is not meant to 
imply that the teacher proceeds in one uniform 
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course from beginning to end of the instruction. 
On the contrary, whatever may have been his 
individual method when initiating the branch of 
study and presenting its new and specific facts, 
later his skill is exercised in the use of the time 
which Nature requires to make the knowledge 
indelible. 

Unless this latter has its due part the know- 
ledge does not become indelible, and if not indeUble 
it is of no intrinsic or practical value, and the time 
given to it has been fruitless. 

It cannot be affirmed that those conditions of 
right teaching which are now referred to are 
observed in modern education ; on the contrary, 
they are ignored, and the result adds to those 
evils to which reference is made now and again in 
the course of these suggestions. 



Illaitfatlong. As illustrations are oftentimes far 
more expressive in the statement of 
a case than mere explanation, two may now be 
given in order to make the application of the 
argument quite plain, one in reference to the 
recuperative moments during the progress of a 
lesson, and the second to exemplify the use of 
time in order to permanently register the result 
of a series of lessons, or of a particular step, in one 
specific branch. 
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The first illustration shall be the simplest 
possible. Let a writing lesson be taken, a detail 
in educational work which is treated only too 
slightingly and as of little consequence. 

In the ordinary lesson the child writes a line 
more or less carefully in imitation of the copy ; 
when the end of this line is reached he hurries to 
the beginning of the next, without pause and, 
perhaps, with no real thought of what he is doing. 
The work becomes mechanical, and so the page 
is rushed through. Hence writing is not a strong 
point in education, and very few schools shine in 
the caligraphy they produce. 

Where the principles which have been advo- 
cated above, control the several lessons, the system 
of the writing lesson will be different. 

When a line has been finished by the pupil 
he will be directed to hold his writing action in 
abeyance for an instant while his attention is 
called to the line he has written, and the imperfec- 
tions, as likewise the creditable strokes, are 
pointed out, care being taken that he recognises 
these with intelligence. In this operation, not 
only the writing has attention given to it, but also 
the arrangement and mutual relationship of the 
words. When this has been done he is again 
directed to begin a line with care and to observe 
the right place on the page to do so. At first the 
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instructor must needs see to this personally, but fte 
should before long lead the pupil to observe this 
procedure of his own accord. This is necessary, 
partly from the exigencies of teaching and partly 
to create in the pupil power to guide himself and 
take intelligent interest in the steps which lead to 
his own improvement. The increment of skill 
gained by writing one line is certainly very minute, 
but whatever it may be, the subsequent pause 
occupied by an act of attention will render it per- 
manent and a firm basis for the next step. More- 
over, taught in this manner, even the despised 
writing lesson has a high educational value. 

For the second illustration nothing can 
answer better than the work necessary for the 
mastery of one of the divisions of arithmetic, say 
the Rule of Three, or Proportion. After the 
pupil has appeared to understand the method of 
working it and succeeds in rightly adjusting and 
using its three given terms, there must follow a 
series of lessons to permit the intellectual con- 
ceptions to become woven into the solid fabric of 
the mind and to become permanently co-ordinated 
with other and allied conceptions. If this is not 
done, before very long it is found that the original 
understanding of the rule by the pupil has partly 
&ded, and there is uncertainty respecting the 
application. 
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Teachers are well aware how this sort of 
thing impedes their work, and what discourage- 
ment they suffer through the advent of pupils of 
fair age who, to use the common expression, have 
been ** badly grounded." 

In connection with these illustrations it may 
be pertinent to remark, that in making use of the 
moments or series of lessons required, either for 
recuperation or for indelibility, the teacher is 
called upon to exhibit one of his essential qualifi- 
cations, that of ingenuity. 

A teacher's adaptive ingenuity is one source 
of the vivacity and life which impart dynamic 
force to instruction. 

XIV. 
The training In view of the discussions which are 
of teachers. ^^^ rampant in the educational 
world relative to the training of teachers, it may 
be worth the attention of reformers to consider 
the aspect of education which has just been 
presented, with a view to determine the extent 
to which it should affect the qualifications of 
teachers and the necessity of taking it into serious 
account in all deliberations on the subject. 

There can be no doubt that recognition by 
teachers of the principles indicated above, and 
ready ability to adopt them in practice, is of far 
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alue than the possession of many other 

qualifications respecting which much is said and 
written. 

The need of this specific training is empha- 
sized by the fact that these special features of the 
teacher's duty are complicated in practice by the 
nature of the problems presented to be dealt with, 
through the varied types of temperament and 
mental habit of children. 

One type of mind which demands the utmost 
care is that of the child who, animated by an eager 
desire to Jeam and to respond to his teacher's 
efforts, in his impetuosity to answer a question or 
attack a problem, upsets all his mental faculties for 
the moment, becoming confused in mind and wild 
in answer. How anxious parents of such children 
must be that the latter shall be treated with 
discretion and sympathy, in order that the innate 
weakness which inhibits mental growth may he 
conquered and induced to give place to ready self- 
possession I 

Another type often met with is that of the 
dreamer, whose attention cannot be secured even 
while two consecutive ideas are pressed upon him. 
And again, another type is that of the complacent 
little egoist who is perfectly satisfied with all 
that he does, superficial and valueless though 
it may be. 
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Now, it is not relevant to the business that 
he has undertaken that the teacher should on the 
one hand reproach and punish the individuals of 
these and allied classes of pupils, or on the other, 
that he should become hopelessly indifferent to 
their progress, and so allow them to fall into 
neglect. It rests upon him not only to give 
instruction, it is equally his duty to ensure its 
being received and assimilated by each one of his 
pupils. This is the truth to be borne in mind 
above all others in the preparation of" teachers for 
their professional duties ; for it is a comparatively 
simple task for a man or woman to strew around 
the knowledge which is in them ; but to prepare 
the ground for its reception, sustain a watchful 
oversight, and ensure all necessary conditions for 
a fruitful harvest, is a labour of serious character 
demanding moral and mental qualities of high 
order and the training which can alone be found 
in a skilfully -directed apprettticeship , 

Modern education ignores the need of the 
moments of recuperation and of the periods in 
which what has been gained must be dwelt on for 
the purpose of engraining it on the memory. 

It is continually pressing new matter on the 
attention of the pupil, a procedure so at variance 
with physiological laws of growth and expansion, 



and so fruitful in futile results, that its persistent 
continuance is a matter of wonder. 

No doubt some persons — those, possibly 
who are always ready to push some new subject 
into the school curriculum because it would be 
" useful " — will pay but little heed to the truths 
just pointed out, on the ground that if a method 
of teaching were adopted such as they demand, it 
would be impossible to squeeze into the hours of 
school the manifold branches of learning which 
modern custom demands. The reply to this, at 
the first blush, might be that modern custom, 
having developed itself chaotically, stimulated by 
the spasmodic interference of zealots, sincere, it 
may be, but without categorical knowledge of 
education and its natural processes and needs, is 
altogether wrong and is continuing to perpetuate 
a false and hurtful system. 

But a still more relevant reply to such 
objectors would first refer them back to what has 
been said, in the first section of this book, about 
the early years of instruction and of the inexor- 
able demand of Nature that they should receive 
due reverence in their treatment, so that the 
mental powers, then offering themselves for 
unfoldmeni, should be nourished and exercised 
under guidance the most skilful and sympathetic. 
And the objectors would be reminded that if in 
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those years, the time, now generally wasted by 
neglect or by wrong methods, was used as it 
might and ought to be, there is a certainty that 
later years would bring results beyond any with 
which they are now acquainted. 

But it may be asked, who and where are 
those suitable to be designated for the office of 
guides and instructors of early years ? Alas, it is 
not easy to answer. It ought to be easy to point 
out many, and it would be if education were 
humbler, yet also stronger and more human in 
its pretensions. There are around many women 
of innate grace and strength fitted by Nature for 
the office, but the qualifications which must, of 
necessity, be added by art, will never be supplied 
by present school or college life. 

'Attributes quite different from those which 
are to be obtained there, are needed — attributes 
alike of knowledge, of manner and of ideals. 

When the true ministers in the sphere of 
early education find their work entrusted to 
them, as it should be, with absolute confidence, 
none will find their occupation more honourable 
or acknowledged to have a higher mission ; for 
work, such as theirs will be, is essentially 
religious in nature and leaves an impress which 
endures throughout life. 
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Analogy between the unfolding of Mind 
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XV. 

••A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; a 
beautiful behaviour is better than a beautiful form ; it gives 
a higher pleasure than statues or pictures ; it is the finest of 
the fine arts." — Emerson. 

In develop- The inner consciousness of man 

ment and with all its mechanism — the mental 

^'^^. ® processes and states of feeling — is of 

resembles a organic nature. 

plant. In its beginning in the individual 

it is but a germ or seed, and for its fructification it 
requires to be planted in a suitable soil. After it 
has commenced to sprout it demands nourish- 
ment, air, light and moisture, and it undergoes 
continuous change, resulting in expansion and 
growth. It reaches fulness of expansion, pro- 
duces blossom and fruit, and thus runs its course. 
Evidently it is therefore subject to the laws 
of organic existence ; it demands continuous 
care ; of the nourishment offered to it, it can only 
assimilate those elements which are adapted to its 
individual nature and functions, while in availing 
itself of what is offered to it, it will be governed 
by its own particular characteristics and needs, 
both in the selection of food and in the time 
occupied in incorporating what it selects. 
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Further, if during growth its roots be 
removed from one soil to another, its growth is 
arrested, only to be resumed, by-and-bye, if the 
character of the new soil and climate is suited to 
it. Likewise, as with the plant, if it be desired to 
apply special training, that training can only be 
applied to fresh growth as this manifests itself. 
The training cannot be applied to substance 
already formed, and for the effect of the training 
the plant's own speed must be awaited. 

Sip J. C. Two or three pregnant sentences 
Browne on may be here quoted from a lecture 

recently delivered by one of the 
highest authorities on the brain, brain functions 
and brain diseases. 

Sir James Crichton Browne is reported to 
have said : — 

**That the great problem for this age, and 
indeed for every age, was how to build the 
greatest number of good brains out of the 
material at hand. No doubt the brain, like every 
organism in the body, could build itself, but it 
was the most susceptible to external influences. 
It might be arrested in its growth or operations 
by injudicious interference ; it might be enlarged, 
extended, and adorned by wise guidance. 
Civilisation had been simply brain-building on a 
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large scale, and it illustrated how artificial 
agencies co-operating with natural selection 
might visibly modify the structure of the organ, 

When they looked round and saw 

how ignorance and stupidity still abounded, 
how vice and crime still stalked abroad, how 
miserable was the lot of mankind compared with 
what it might be, they realised that there was 
still much for brain-building to do. 

** In these highly-scientific days, brain-build- 
ing of the future, if it was to secure the best possible 
results in the least possible time, must be founded 
on an exact knowledge of the materials employed 
in it and of the strains and circumstances to which 
they were exposed. The discoveries of the 
laboratories relating to it should also be, as far as 
possible, translated into a language understood by 
the people." 

XVI. 

Mind and The brain of man, the organ of 

the physio- consciousness, consists of an infinite 

* number of tiny cells. Recent 

processes. ^ 

biological research appears to have 
determined that the complete number of these is 
present at birth, and the difference between the 
size of the brain of the infant and that of the adult 
is accounted for by the growth of these cells. In 



\ 
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addition to the cells proper, in process of time 
fibres originate from these, establishing communi- 
cation between the cells, and it is assumed that 
the stage of culture to which the individual 
attains depends upon the degree to which the 
cells are elaborated, and to the fulness of the 
communication set up between them by the inter- 
lacing fibres. 

This growth then is the change that takes 
place in the brain during the period between 
infancy and maturity, the physiological elaboration 
accompanying and recording the mental develop- 
ment. But the primary stimulus to this evolution 
is not from without, but from within^ and therefore 
the expansion and articulation of brain substance 
undoubtedly takes place under the pressure of the 
budding conscious7iess striving to establish a 
correlation between itself and the external world, 
and upon this correlation to build up an inner 
world of its own. 

To take charge, then, of this process, and of 
all that it involves, is the prerogative of education. 

Qualifica- What, therefore, should be the 

tions of the qualifications of one to whom 

uca OP. control may be given in this area 

of such momentous import ? Here, as in a garden 

of plants, almost everything depends upon the 



cultivator. And in considering the question a 
distinction must be at once made between one 
who takes supreme control^the Educator, and 
those who work under him — the Teachers. As 

I the latter are subordinate to the former and 

, pursue their r61e of imparting knowledge of a 
definite specific nature entirely under his direction, 
they do not demand notice in this enquiry, 

n view of what has been laid down above 

I respecting the materials with which the educa- 
tional process deals and the conditions under 
which the process must proceed, it is evident 
that the qualifications of the educator should be 

; somewhat different from those with which custom 
and tradition have invested him. 

Rational education demands of him that he 

I should be as conversant with the physiological 
and psychical mechanism that is to be evolved and 
elaborated, as the physician is with that of the 
physical body ; that he should be experienced in 
noting and estimating the value of the signs, as 
they present themselves, of the ever ■ varying 
features of such evolution ; that he should under- 
stand, and be able to recognise, the effects of 
previous erroneous action ; that his diagnosis 
should enable him to determine the treatment due 
to each individual subject in successive phases of 
development ; that he should be endowed with a 
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clear and definite perception of the goal to be 
striven for ; that he should intuitively know how 
to dispose the whole environment, so that vigour 
of moral and mental health may be sustained ; 
and that he should possess the faith, patience 
and determination requisite to hold him to his 
accepted path. 

Though these, and not academic distinctions, 
are the qualifications most relevant to the office 
of a director in educational work, yet it may be 
absolutely assumed that the man or woman 
justified in undertaking such office would 
necessarily be amongst the most cultured of 
Society. 

The culture, though possibly undenoted by 
university or other titles, would exhibit itself as 
wide and elastic in character, and of a nature to 
be available for stimulating and controlling 
intercourse with all grades and classes of evolving 
wills and minds, and on all occasions. 

Such an educator works by faith in Nature 
and in the efficiency of natural forces and 
conditions, and instead of depending most for the 
success of his work upon elaborate arrangements 
for imparting mere knowledge, he would devote 
himself to aidifig the active inner consciousness of 
his pupils in its effort to obtain contact with the 
manifold world without. 
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XVII. 
Discipline:— Natural discipline in education 
Im*^^f proceeds from the imposition of the 
Tt^ basU. ^ will of the educator. 

It seems to be generally 
supposed that discipline with children is obtained 
by marks, prizes, and punishments. But these 
actually interfere with the reign of true discipline, 
and instead of producing order they give rise 
to chaos. 

That they are irrelevant in the work of 
education has already been pointed out. 

In areas of instruction where these artificial 
aids to discipline are imposed, they exist by the 
will of the head of the school. They represent a 
scheme based for its force upon his authority. 
But authority so exerted is artificial and 
arbitrary. 

Does Nature herself offer no rational authority 
which the educator or teacher may assume, and 
under which he may govern his school in 
harmony, and so be assured of an invincible aid, 
not of a distracting impediment, in leading his 
pupils onwards ? 

There are certain qualities in their superiors 
to which young natures, in unison with natures 
savage or uncivilised, are very sensitive. The 
most important among these are justice and 
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impartiality f associated with rigid consistency in 
conduct and utterance. 

The habitual and invariable exhibition of 
these qualities in those who rule over the young, 
unfailingly secures the respect and obedience of 
their pupils, and if, in addition, the ruler shows 
discerning sympathy, to respect and obedience 
will be added loyalty and affection. 

Aoontrast In practice the action of the ideal 
in modes of ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^j. ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

teaching. 

establish efficient habits of work, is 

perfectly simple and natural. 

In the prevailing mode of giving instruction 
the ordinary teacher contravenes the laws which 
ensure order and efficiency, and proceeds on lines 
which render his own effi)rts void. In the course 
of his duties he gives a lesson, and if evidence 
does not follow in the ordinary manner that it has 
been duly heeded and learnt, reproaches, 
reprimands and possibly punishment follow. But 
how much permanent result is secured ? Little, 
if any. 

The lesson has not been acquired ; its 
appointed time is passed and the succeeding one 
is proceeded with. And thus the school term 
passes, resulting, at its close, in the record of 
much attempted, and little done. The know- 
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ledge is disjointed, or honeycombed with great 
recurring gaps. It is neither solid nor permanent, 
and forms no firm stepping-stone to a higher 
grade. 

The teacher working in harmony with Nature 
' initiates a different system. He imposes no 
punishment, and is sparing with reproaches and 
reprimands. These are distracting and very 
possibly irrelevant ; but beyond this they absorb 
time, and as time is hmited in duration and is 
needed in his work for a more definite purpose, 
he cannot afford thus to fritter it away. His 
pupils are made to understand that the work must 
be done, and in a manner complete and orderly. 
He will accept from them no other response and 
will enter on no further step until the present one 
is securely underfoot. In this there is no fuss or 
confusion, the business is plain and most matter- 
of-fact. 

It certainly occupies time, but to this he now 
assents. The conviction must be impressed upon 
the minds of his pupils that he now requires from 
them, and will always require, the most thorough 
and most orderly work which it is in their power 
to produce. He has, however, made himself 
thoroughly conversant with the extent of their 
ability, and this knowledge sets rational limits to 
his demands, 
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It is undoubtedly slow work at first, but it is 
solid and it is certain ; while, eventually, and in 
due course, the slowness passes into rapidity, 
though the results remain as solid in structure 
and as reliable as at the first. In this manner 
is culture built up which will take and retain 
a polish. 

Time has been referred to as having part with 
the teacher in the educational routine. It must 
be so to a degree and in a manner far beyond the 
ordinary conception; for time is the general 
coefficient in education, imperatively demanding 
recognition as a factor in every individual act, or 
process — in the acquisition of knowledge or the- 
training of character. 

This truth expresses a fundamental law in the 
educational realm. 

XVIII. 
EnYironment The factor next in importance to the 
furniBhes the educator is environment, but the 

menta an ^^^ ^^^ ^^ mutally related that in 

moral •' 

atmosphere, practice they cannot be separated. 

The educator creates the environ- 
ment and carries it with him, and environment is 
to the inner being, moral, mental, and aesthetic, 
what the atmosphere is to the physical organism. 
And it must be observed that the function of the 
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atmosphere is to give more than breath to the 
body. It is the vehicle of sunlight, of warmth, of 
moisture ; at one time it is the bearer of soft and 
cheering zephyrs and at another of winds that 
threaten to overturn. According to its condition 
in any locality, pure in its constituents and subject 
t© refreshing change in one place, unwholesome 
and stagnant in another spot, so is its influence 
vivifying and stimulating, or, on the other hand, 
poisonous and stifling. 

In the world of soul and mind environment 
is all this and even more. And in education 
environment is the first care of the one who 
rules, while it is at the same time the joint 
expression of his character, his culture, and his 
ideals. 

Around the true ruler school life will not 
gather an atmosphere of a stagnating character, in 
which negatives of stifling influence will fly 
about : — ** That is wrong ! " ** You musn't do 
so ! ** ** That is breaking one of the rules ! " 
" You are down for a bad mark ! " 

Around him or her will be found the exhilara- 
ting atmosphere of a joyous spring morning, when 
all Nature is awakening to new hopes and aspira- 
tions and energies, and the young soul rejoices in 
• existence, and longs to be one with everything 
around that works and sings and loves. 
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EnYironment Environment is indeed not a nega- 

*^d tive quantity to be ignored or to be 

discipline* • • t'/r i. 'j j.' 

'^ given indifferent consideration, as is 

too often the case. It is a living force to which 
all persons are more or less sensitive. With the 
young it is all-powerful, none the less so that 
they do not definitely recognise its action. 
Silently and inexorably, from month to month and 
from year to year, it moulds the characters, habits 
of thought, and habits of life of those upon whom, 
being yet plastic and unformed, it is brought to 
bear. 

Such is the power of the chief instrument in 
the hands of the educator for carrying on the 
discipline of his school. How necessary it then 
is to realise the far-reaching eflfects of this factor 
in the years of education and training ! If those 
years have been spent without subjection to a 
natural order of life, and without the daily impress 
of intercourse and of surroundings that of them- 
selves stimulate effort to the utmost, the youth 
passes to the next stage in life, the stage where 
he begins to take charge of his own life and carve 
his own path, unequipped for the work in one 
most essential particular, — he lacks that quality 
of will which alone gives satisfaction and happi- 
ness when it is immersed in an atmosphere 
of industrious and purposeful employment. 



The knowledge of this truth brings the 

, educator his greatest burden of responsibility, 

while at the same time it offers him the highest 

possible stimulus to the generous and unflinching 

discharge of his duties. 

The failure to realise a better and purer life 
amongst the people, so much deplored by social 
reformers, does not arise so much from right 
knowledge not having been given in school years, 
as it does from this cause, — no paramount habits 
of life have been carried over from the arena 
where they should have been formed, to that 
arena in which their presence as a directing and 
sustaining force is imperatively demanded. 

The educator, the environment, and the 
resulting discipHne, are thus responsible for the 
formation and possession on the part of the pupil, 
of by far the most valuable asset with which he 
can commence the real business of adult hfe, an 
asset which, as no other secular or non-religious 
asset can, will ensure a career of happiness, 
honour, and usefulness. 

The attainment of this possession in no way 

infringes on the occupations and duties of school, 

nor on the results sought from them in the 

acquisition of knowledge, except that as the best 

^ habits of life ensure the greatest fruit from human 

I exertion, so will the rule of rational discipline 
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bring forth the must efficient results from the 
ordinary work of the school, and knowledge 
there will truly ** grow from more to more." 

XIX. 
Imper- Present education with all its vast 

manency of machinery does not succeed in pro- 
Bcnool 
reBults. ducing an eflfective and permanent 

general culture. 

Anyone who regards human nature with the 
reverence due to its origin, and who discerns the 
high range of human powers and the manifold 
directions in which they may be eflfectively 
developed, recognises the fact that the culture 
which is now found broadcast is far below what 
it might be. 

Educationalists and social reformers are 
conscious of this fact ; hence their constant 
reiterated efforts to put education on what they 
consider a sounder basis. But their efforts fail, 
and fail they must until the arena in which they 
so greatly desire an improvement, is placed under 
the rule of natural law. 

Thirty years ago, in answer to the demand of 
educational enthusiasts, a great change was made 
in respect to the relation of education and the 
masses ; and an educational scheme, based for its 
efficient working chiefly upon the principle of 
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** payment by results,'* was promulgated and 
established. That original scheme has undergone 
several fundamental variations, while to-day the 
whole machinery of Parliament is concentrated 
upon a struggle to determine anew the future of 
this same problem. 

And it is a struggle. For instead of all 
parties, those whose aid has been called in, those 
who consider themselves experts in educational 
machinery and products, and those upon whom 
devolves the function of launching such new 
projects upon the country, — instead of these being 
all of one mind, instead of one aim being clearly 
the goal of all individual endeavours, and instead 
of the one direct avenue to that goal being sought 
by each, there is fundamental disagreement and 
. discordant contention. 

These facts are, however, indicative of the 
general feeling that education is not what it 
should be and does not produce the results to be 
reasonably expected of it. And yet in so serious 
a department of national life, with consequences 
so momentous and widespreading, why does 
not the nation insist upon lifting ultimate 
decisions out of the grip of oflFicialism and 
the ruts of antiquated routine, and seek to 
place them where discerning experience and 
unbiassed judgment rule ? 
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XX. 

The system Apart from the erroneous methods 

of separate already indicated there is a further 

'^ "^ ^ *- cause for failure, a cause which is to 
cause of , ' 

failure. ^^ found in the fact that instruction 
is given as if the pupil-recipient 
offered himself in the form of a collection of 
distinct and separate receptacles, each one of 
which is labelled with the name of some special 
branch of information or learning. 

The prevailing mode of teaching not only 
furnishes these several receptacles very 
indifferently, but fails to establish any active, 
living communication between the several com- 
partments. Its failure goes even further in a 
very large number of instances ; it has ceased 
its work without having put the owner, the 
consciousness of the individual, into practical 
possession of his own property. This consciousness 
remains, too often, outside its compartments of 
knowledge, not having been practised in the art 
of habitually resorting to the stores in these 
compartments, in order to enhance the efficiency 
or the enjoyment of life. 

Instead of the subjects of instruction being made 
interdependent and vitally complementary to each 
other, the present fashion in teaching treats them 
as distinct and particularised blocks of knowledge. 
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The llother 
Tongue the 
backbone of 
inatrnction. 



Modern education has -wandered so 
far from the natural track which 
leads to culture at once sohd, refined 
and human, that amid the bahel of 
fei the respective advantages, useful 
or refining, of modern and classical languages, 
the due place of the mother tongue has been 
absolutely overlooked. That is to say, the 
instrument not only of personal thought and 
reflection and of communication with other minds, 
but also that of all human intercourse in every 
department of life, capable of evoking the most 
potent effects, and subservient likewise to the most 
subtle and refined purposes, — this instrument, 
the most precious and the most powerful bestowed 
on man, instead of being solidly welded into 
effective form, sharpened and polished, is picked 
up heavy, shapeless and blunt, and used, in this 
condition and with indifference towards its 
ineffectiveness, as a means of imparting knowledge 
and culture of every imaginable kind. 

The trenchant, logical, apt and easy use of 
one's own language is imperative for all right 
thought, for all clear communication of ideas, and 
for adding piquancy and purpose to the daily 
intercourse of men. 

idvanced, equally as in early education, 
..therefore, it ought to be the foundation subject. 
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occupying a broader and stronger position than 
all others, so that while it is used as the medium 
of instruction for various branches of knowledge, 
some of these should, in their turn, be regarded as 
the legitimate means, by specific use, of raising 
the mother tongue to its due rank as the chief 
organ of intelligent existence. 

This is not the place to specify the subjects 
which should be grouped around the mother 
tongue ; it has only been necessary here to 
indicate broadly the manner in which unity may 
be imparted to the arena of instruction. The 
study of the mother tongue on rational lines and 
for the purpose of attaining fluent freedom in its 
use, as well for the elaboration and crystallization 
of personal thought as for general intercourse, 
should be regarded as the backbone of school 
instruction. 

And beyond these utilitarian objects lies the 
further one — the opening up of the avenue which 
leads to the enrichment of the personal life, by 
reverent and discriminating acquaintance with 
the thoughts and ideals enshrined in the national 
language. These in their turn stimulate the heart 
and mind; and the end of all is to justify the 
expressive words of the poet — 

" He most lives 
Who thinks the most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 



SECTION IV. 



Religion and Education. 

The use of Retrospect and Anticipation in 
Education. 

The Mental Functions constitute a Corporate 
Organism or Body. 

The Inner Personal Consciousness — the 
training of this produces Character. 

A reminder of the multitudes who pass 

UNDER the rule OF THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Concluding reflections. 



"Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control: 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power." 

— Tennyson, 

" Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own." 

— Cowper, 

*• Let us leave to each one his measure of intellect, his 
character, and his temperament, seeking only to improve 
them. Nothing is more becoming to the mind than its own 
natural manner ; from this proceeds its ease, its grace, and 
all its powers, whether real or apparent. All constraint 
injures it ; to force its springs, destroys it." 

ifi Hi Hi Hi ill i(i Hi 

*• Children have more need of models than of critics." 

H i^ H Hf H H H 

** The guidance of our mind is of more importance than 
its progress." 

— Pensees of Joseph Jouhert {trans, by H, Attwell.) 



SECTION IV. 
XXI. 

•■ Teach us 
That the wisest word man reaches 
Is the humblest he can speak." 

— R. Brotenitig. 

Betigion and In the foregoing pages an attempt 
EdDcatioo. has been made to discuss a few of 
the essential problems presented by educational 
methods and results. There are many other 
important aspects and problems which cannot be 
embraced in the object contemplated in these 
suggestions; for education is a large and complex 
subject, full of problems which can only be grasped 
and solved by close acquaintance with all the 
data which the life of a teacher brings before 
him. 

There remain one or two matters, however, 
upon which a word must necessarily be said ; 
one of them a question which is, perhaps, the 
most difficult and delicate of all that are handled 
in the sphere of education, and which it is 
impossible to treat with adequate justice. 

It hardly seems rational that the consideration 
of religion in relation to education should offer the 
difficulties which it does, or that it should be the 
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cause of great divergence of conviction and of 
effort. This division amongst men and women 
earnestly and conscientiously concerned in the 
subject, must undoubtedly be traced to two 
causes : first, the formless, unscientific condition 
of education itself ; and second, the fundamental 
disagreements amongst people regarding the 
nature of religion, or the form and value of its 
verbal and ceremonial expression. 

The conditions surrounding the subject in 
this country, and the several divergent views 
publicly pressed forward, make it impossible for 
the subject to be treated authoritatively, or in a 
manner which will receive universal acceptance. 
Yet though the question is delicate, complex and 
intensely personal, it is nevertheless a fundamental 
one, and, therefore, in practice under a rightly- 
adjusted scheme controlled by those especially 
qualified, difficulties may be smoothed down and 
perhaps made to altogether disappear. 

If cultured men and women, also innately 
endowed for the functions of teaching and of 
forming character, are placed in authority over 
the young, to them must inevitably be left 
(excepting as regards home influence) the chief 
prerogative of imparting religious knowledge 
and of confirming and directing the religious 
instincts. 



The quality of mind and heart of a true 
educator roust of necessity be religious; while to 
this essential characteristic will be added, by due 
training, possession and control of the most 
relevant and impressive methods of dealing with 
the child mind and heart. 



XXII. 
Denomin- But if it is impossible to lay down 
ationaliam. positive and definite rules respecting 
the inculcation of religious hnowledge, it may be 
advantageous to note one aspect of the problem 
somewhat negatively and to point out briefly a 
warning which may be found there. 

Exaggerated denominationaUsm, or accen- 

, tuated individualised religious teaching, becomes 
a crystallizing process, and as such presents the 
most subtle and powerful disruptive force that 
works within human society. How vividly 
history illustrates this ! The course of events, 
too, in some countries, even in these days, 
offers proof of what is advanced. The humanity 
of a nation resembles a saturated chemical 
solution. In a normal state, though its consti- 
tution is dense in structure and rich in material, 
it is yet fluidic and homogeneous, and com- 

! munication throughout its whole extent is easy 

I and natural. 
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But let the crystallizing process set in and 
one crystal be formed. There is then the 
beginning of a movement which means neither 
more nor less than detachment, giving rise to 
individualisation characterised by sharp angles 
and clean-cut surfaces. The condition of unity 
has disappeared, and free play among the particles 
is no longer possible. 

Each detached part is not only distinct 
in itself and impervious as regards its neigh- 
bours, it is also rigid within itself. The one- 
ness of the whole and the natural freedom it 
possessed within its original volume are no 
longer amongst its qualities; they have given 
place to separation and rigidity. How is this 
condition of the religious aspect of a nation to 
be considered by the light of New Testament 
teaching ? 

The distinctly avowed object of the Divine 
Founder of Christianity was to bind all men 
together and draw them with Him around God. 
For what else was the Atonement consummated, 
His life on earth endured and His precepts and 
teachings given to the multitude ? 

And why otherwise did He assume so re- 
proachful and condemnatory an attitude against 
the religious, crystallizing separatists of His day, 
the Scribes and Pharisees ? 
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Can accentuated individualism, of whatever 
form it may be, justly claim a place in the normal 
sphere and work of education ? 

Yet surely, on the other hand, in one form or 
another, the work of unfolding the minds and 
hearts of the young ought to be one of the chief 
handmaids of religion in any nation which calls 
itself Christian. 

Within the outward forms of religion there 
must of necessity be the essence or kernel, and in 
this, as in all kernels, lies the vital germ, the seat 
and source of life, from which fruit, thirty, sixty, 
or a hundred-fold, may spring up. Is it not an 
issue of supreme concern that in this ail- 
important matter confusion shall not arise as to 
which is outward shell and which inner essence, 
and, further, that care shall be taken to prevent 
pressure of the former from cramping the natural 
expansion of the latter ? 

For the adult, for whom the essence of 
rehgious faith has become strong and clear, an 
external form in which the kernel may be enshrined 
is most naturally and advantageously adopted, but 
with the tender, budding soul of the child it is 
different. As the child's religious sense strengthens, 
it too will need a correlated external form of expres- 
sion ; but with what reverence and delicacy should 
the parent or educator assist in its formation 1 
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XXIII. 

" Children have a real character and an essential being of 
themselves. 

" A child's nature is too serious a thing to admit of its 
being regarded as a mere appendage to another being, and 
to be loved or hated accordingly : they stand with me upon 
their own stock, as much as men and women do." 

Lamb^s Essays, 

For those who desire to sympathize 
Retrospect ^j^j^ ^^^ ^^ g^jj^ ^j^^ young, and 

anticipa- ^^° would have their interests 
tion as treated with the fullest justice, there 

guides in ^re two simple duties. 

Education. rw^^ , j j- i. r 

The acceptance and discharge of 

these duties by an educator is imperative, while 
a resort to them by parents will help to a forma- 
tion of far-seeing decisions and to the advantage 
and happiness of their children. 

The first of these simple though essential 
duties is, for them, an honest, comprehensive and 
anal)^ical retrospect of their own early years and 
of the experiences which were then so real and 
so full of meaning to them, but have now almost 
faded into oblivion and are as if they had never 
been. 

When fathers and mothers look at their 
children, full of solicitude for their future wel- 
fare and anxious above all considerations to give 
them the best equipment within their reach. 
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sympathy and desire may be sustained and en- 
lightened by thoughtful reflection, referring back 
to those days when they, too, had but little voice 
in the directing of their own lives, and when nearly 
all decisions were made for them ; sometimes, they 
may in those days have thought and felt, rather 
too arbitrarily and with not sufficient considera- 
tion and sympathy for the better desires and 
ideals which often arose in their hearts and 
yearned for expression and realization, 

When a child's higher nature begins to assert 
itself in tlie mind and heart, there comes with it 
too often, inarticulate and vague, perhaps, but 
none the less real, a sense that his earnest inten- 
tions and his power to recognise and honour things 
that are noble and true, might be more sympa- 
thetically regarded and respected. Is not this a 
common experience ? Because it is common, is it 
of little account and to be disregarded ? Not so ; 
for being a general experience it may not be lightly 
ignored. What can it mean but that the nascent 
promptings of Nature towards the unfolding of 
character on the highest human lines, have not 
received recognition and assistance where it was 
most to be expected? Should not serious eifort 
be made to realize and remedy this omission? 
Who in authority over children can be said to 
rightly discern their path if they fail in this ? 
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It is certain that if these natural yearnings of 
children were in some thoughtful manner antici- 
pated and responded to, much less would be 
shown of that awkward assurance of judgment 
and too ready expression of opinion which is 
oftentimes perplexing and troublesome to parents 
and teachers. This disposition of children is cer- 
tainly to be deprecated, and if there are natural 
and effective means of preventing its appearance 
they should most assuredly be adopted. All who 
have to do with children, parents especially, well 
know the discord and friction it produces, and 
how great a hindrance it is to right understand- 
ings and to happiness in the home circle. 

The original cause of this undesirable feature 
in many children is most probably due to the 
want of sympathy and appreciation of motive 
which is shown to them ; the child nature, uncon- 
sciously to itself, resenting the lack of respect 
which, in delicate and relevant manner, should 
be manifested in these matters even to a child, 
such resentment venting itself in impulses of self- 
assurance and contrariness. Those who best 
govern children and inferiors are they who, from 
delicate innate promptings and in subtle manner, 
express this respect in their mutual intercourse. 
It appears to be the consideration which a high- 
toned mind feels for one less fortunately endowed. 



Perhaps the habit of retrospection urget 
above may help all who desire to find a remedy 
for this mischievous evil, in their search for right 
methods of dealing with it. 



XXIV. 

The duty just urged upon parents and educa- 
tors is a retrospect ; that which remains for 
consideration is an anticipation — the one is com- 
plementary to the other. 

The men or women who look back into their 
past, cannot but realize at the same time the 
present constitution of their individual being and 
the complex mutual relationship they now main- 
tain with the external world ; and with this 
realization will be joined the thought that the 
same consciousness, with its many varied phases, 
has underlain, not only the two extreme limits of 
their existence, but also the intervening years 
and the infinite multitude of experiences through 
which the avenue of their career has led them. 

But a similar succession of events, episodes 
and experiences, will invariably, during coming 
years, be the lot of their children, affecting them 
in like manner ; and the boy and girl now 
immersed in the immature occupations and 
I attractions of childhood and youth, will some day 
arrive at the point where their parents now are. 
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In other words, the boy has now within him all 
the potentialities of manhood and its attributes, 
and the girl those of womanhood. For those 
potentialities will not be bestowed from time to 
time ; they exist already within, demanding 
recognition, respect and due nourishment, in order 
that the forms amongst them which are of most 
value, may not die of inanition or from lack of 
food, but may in due course come to a full and 
abundant growth. 

Thus the stature of life now enjoyed by parent 
and educator must be wisely and generously 
anticipated by them for the child, that those 
things they have come to recognise as most 
precious in personal character, mental ability, 
moral power and intellectual possession, may be 
the determined goal of all educational and allied 
effort; that the path to their attainment may 
be as smooth and as direct as their thoughtful- 
ness and their care can make it, and that the 
fullest use be made of the valuable intervening 
years. 

It is essential that candidates for positions of 
authority in educational work should give these 
duties serious attention. Should they find 
difficulty in the effort, it may be taken as clear 
proof that they are seeking a vocation for which 
they are not qualified by Nature. 



The true educator, however, will not find any 
clearer or more penetrating light to illumine his 
path. 

And if parents, too, would adopt the practices 
described, of retrospection and anticipation, might 
not the rfile of education be played with happier, 
wider and more fruitful results ? 

In the atmosphere surrounding the work and 
life of education, would there not be more sympathy 
and warmth and a greater display of qualities 
essentially human ? 



The various 

mental 

functions 

Gonstitute a. 

mental body. 



XXV. 

Whatever may be the manner in 
which the psychologist regards the 
mental nature, the latter, for the 
purposes of educational work and 
especially to lay down precise lines 
for the training of educators, must be definitely 
considered as an aggregate of functions, each 
distinct in itself and designed for a particular 
office, yet possessing amongst them mutual 
interdependence and interaction, and all of them 
necessary for the full and efficient expression of 
the life of the individual consciousness. 

Thus it will be allowed that, in a most real 
manner, this aggregate of functions constitutes a 
mental body composed of various [organs, and 
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resembling in many Ways the physical body 
through which it holds relations with the external 
world. 

A close and comparative study of the two 
organisms, the material and the immaterial, makes 
it quite plain that the analogy between their 
respective processes and modes of growth is a 
very strong one, and indicates that the same laws 
which dominate the development of the one also 
dominate the unfolding of the other. It is clearly 
an instance of ** Natural law in the spiritual 
world." 

From this truth the most essential lessons 
may be learned and right principles laid down for 
an educational philosophy. 

The mental body, then, like its prototype, the 
physical, is a complex assemblage of mutually 
dependent organs, and, as a natural necessity, is 
likewise endowed with digestive and assimilating 
properties. 

It is certainly not a mere receptacle for facts 
and information pressed upon it in a more or less 
raw condition. 

It is less of the nature of such a receptacle 
than of anything. Still, as an organic entity it 
does require nourishment or food ; and it also 
demands a suitable atmosphere in which to 
breathe, and adequate opportunities for exercising 
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its varied forces in order that they may gain 
strength. 

The great weakness of the present educa- 
tional system is to be found in the fact that its 
chief avowed and definite eflfort lies in the 
direction of providing and pressing food upon the 
mental organism. Almost all the stimulants made 
use of for the purpose of obtaining the best results, 
take this function only into account, and make the 
acquisition of knowledge the chief consideration. 

True it is that advanced educationalists and 
parents, who bear higher considerations in mind, 
recognise the need of something more and seek 
for it ; but official education does not, nor does a 
large section of Society. 

The chief questions in relation to educational 
results now are, How much have the pupils taken 
in ? and. How much have they retained of that 
which has been continuously pressed upon them ? 

The wrong The analogy between the two phases 

ftmctions of of existence, the mental and the 

hod***** corporeal, suggests further reflec- 

stimulated in tions. 

Education. Is it not relevant to ask the 

question, — Are prizes and certificates ever 
given to encourage the taking of food into the 
physical body in normal health ? 
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Is such a proceeding ever dreamt of ? Are 
not arguments rather used which have an opposite 
tendency? Physical conditions are apparent to 
everyone, though mental are not, and their 
changes for good or ill are quickly recognised and 
their value estimated, and consequently the 
methods requisite for the development of a 
healthy body are understood and adopted. 

The physical body takes food under sy sterna ^ 
tized conditions, otherwise there is derangement 
and the physician is called in, while prizes and 
certificates are reserved for those who best show 
the result of exercise. The attendant conditions 
of exercise do not include cramming with food ; 
on the contrary, if the exercise is preparation for a 
serious display or contest, the supply of food will 
be regulated in quantity and be of the most 
nutritive nature. Exercise, then, converts the 
substances imbibed into nerve and muscle; and 
upon the relevant character of this exercise, as 
well as upon the quality of the nourishment, will 
depend the substance and value of the nerve and 
muscle thus formed, and the readiness with which 
they may be put to effective use. 

Here then is a principle of action which is 
obeyed on the physical level of existence, but 
on the higher, mental plane, is ignored and con- 
travened. For in the latter, commendation and 



ffagement are bestowed upon the system 
which forces upon Nature, by crude and 
arbitrary means, unseasonable and reckless 
supplies of indigestible food, which surfeit 
instead of nourishing, in place of following the 
example of the lower organism, and offering a 
regulated supply of the knowledge to be given, 
in a manner adapted to individual capacity and 
characteristics, and which may be certain to 
receive due assimilation. 
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We have thus one great secret why education 
fails and why the masses, after school days are 
passed, are content merely to exist, or vegetate, 
and to find sufficient satisfaction and employment 
on the low levels of existence referred to in an 
earlier part of this book. 

To make this aspect of the argument clear it 
is necessary to repeat that regulated exercise 
results in the conversion of nourishment, duly 
adapted in quantity and nature, into firm but 
responsive nervous and muscular tissue, and to 
realize that in its activity is found the climax of 
physical existence. 

The more that nerves and muscles are de- 
veloped by exercise, the more does the owner 
rejoice in their possession and use and seek for 
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outlets for their energy ; and not only so, but there 
is the further important truth, that their existence 
and activity are the natural creators of the body's 
appetite for food. And this last-expressed truth 
indicates plainly which are the real and eflfective 
stimulants to the acquisition of knowledge, com- 
pared with which prizes, certificates and the 
passing of examinations, seem as vulgar as they 
are irrelevant. 

Here, therefore, we have the reason for much 
that is wrong and disappointing ; and a rigid and 
honest investigation will indicate that in it is to be 
found the cause of whatever is faulty in individual, 
social, and commercial existence, more than in any 
other which can be pointed out. Present educa- 
tion only produces flabbiness of mental tissue, 
while mind-muscle and nerve exist in so weak a 
fashion that they crave for no exercise and give 
rise to no desire for nourishment. 

Something of what has been here advanced 
is apparent to educationalists and teachers, 
for now and again they exclaim against the 
present superfluity of subjects, calling it some- 
times mental congestion or surfeit. May those 
amongst them who realize the significance of 
their protests, continue to press them until they 
are understood and responded to by the whole 
nation ! 



Ill 
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Value of Early youth is justly the time for 

mental exercise resulting in the healthy for- 
exercise. 

mation of nerve and muscle, and, in 

the physical area, at least, no sane person thinks 

then of thwarting this natural process by thrusting 

serious and arduous labour upon them. This is 

reserved for the years when their powers have 

been fully formed. 

Many teachers will say that they recognise 
the value of mental exercise, and that, so far as 
the curriculum and the authority above them will 
allow, they give it a definite part in their methods. 
The pupils of such teachers are fortunate ; and 
according to the degrees of clearness and force 
with which the principle is applied, so will be the 
permanent value of the instruction given them. 

It will, unquestionably, be found that where 
persons in adult life remember the lessons of youth 
to advantage, and recall them with pleasure, they 
were given by teachers who were carefully chary 
of substance in their lessons, but who possessed 
the gift of being able to call into forceful play the 
minds of their pupils. There are, unhappily, many 
areas of scholastic work in which is manifested 
complete ignorance of the existence of such a 
thing as natural mental exercise, and where the 
whole idea of education is merely lesson learning. 
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The consideration of educational prerogatives 
and duties, based upon a correspondence between 
the laws governing the mental and physical 
bodies, presents a further aspect of suggestive- 
ness. This has already been referred to in the 
remarks made under the heading of environment, 
but the point is of such importance and presents 
itself again here so naturally that it may justly 
receive further brief notice. Healthy condition of 
nerve and muscle, as well as effective digestive 
action, depends upon the existence around of a 
pure and invigorating atmosphere. As it is with 
the outward organism so it is with the inner. 
This truth is very largely understood and acted 
upon by many parents ; the higher public schools 
being chosen for their boys because of the healthy 
moral atmosphere which is believed to pervade 
them. If this principle of action is an essential 
one in the education of boys, it is at least as much 
so in that of girls. 

The aspect of educational essentials now 
discussed is again one which radically con- 
cerns the choice and training of educators and 
teachers. 

It does not follow that ordinary teachers 
should necessarily be specifically acquainted with 
the facts and principles just presented for con- 
sideration, but it would appear to be imperative 
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that all in positions of authority in educational 
work should, whether as Head-Masters, Head- 
Mistresses or Principals ; while their subordinates 
will do well to study them also, that their work 
may be more intelligently done and may likewise 
possess more interest for themselves. By so doing 
they will further be qualifying themselves to 
become full adepts in their profession and fitted 
for its highest positions. 

Possibly some day there may arise a real 
Philosophy of Education, giving place in due 
course to a genuine and informing Science, — that 
which above all things is needed, and without 
which educationalists must ever continue to 
wander in confusion and gloom. 

XXVHI. 

" No artist work is so high, so noble, so grand, so 
important for all time, as the making of character in a 
child." C. Cushman. 

•• Character is a perfectly educated will." 

That which At this stage of the argument is 

should be the suggested a question of supreme 

of edu a- concern, — what, amidst all these 

tionalcareis efforts to supply knowledge, be- 

OYerlooked. comes of the Entity itself for whose 
supposed benefit and use such riches are 
amassed ? 
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This Entity, the personal consciousness, or 
the Self, seems ignored ; or is it supposed that 
book knowledge, and knowledge supplied by 
lectures and lessons, contribute the precise 
substances by which the directing consciousness 
is built up ? 

If it be asserted, however, that such 
knowledge is for the use of this inner self, there 
is still presented the problem regarding the 
peculiar attributes of this initiating, controlling 
and directing principle, and of the mode by which 
their development may be assured. 

The source of all the errors and the faulty 
methods of education lies here, — that the kernel 
of consciousness, the seat of its light and of its 
vigour, is passed over, and no definite and just 
regard, in all arrangements for developing and 
training the individual, is paid to its paramount 
claims. 

Is it not within this kernel that motives take 
form and principles of action arise — the natural 
vital sustaining forces of right decision and 
conduct ? At what period of life may these be 
expected to show themselves ? When is the time 
for their due nurture and for their awakening 
powers to be practised ? Should this not be even 
in childhood and youth, for use and exercise 
then? 



Or must this in great measure be left to i 
later period — to the days wheii the artificial 
stimulants to duty of present systems shall have 
surrendered their authority ? 

This may not be ; for the illuminatiHg light 
and the energizing fire within are always 
necessary, and the earlier the exercise of their 
prerogative the fuller and the more definite must 
inevitably become the personal life. 

Upon the brilliance of the one and the glow 
of the other, depends the height of development 
to which the whole individual nature may attain, 
and the level of intelligence and truth upon 
which its actions will display themselves. And 
this is true of the years of youth as well as of 
those of adult life. 

And it is also true that the reverse statement 
holds good, and the degradation of the individual, 
as regards views of life and objects of effort, will 
be in proportion to the non- development of the 
directing principle — the observing Self. 

There is a possibility that some readers may 
say, that this culture of the higher features of 
persona! life is that which is referred to when they 
speak of the need of religious teaching. Such 
persons, if there be any, scarcely loolc deep 
enough, or make an adequate analysis of the 
problem. It is true that there unquestionably are 
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methods of religious education which may supply 
solid nutriment to the higher nature and may 
further stimulate it to fruitful action, but such 
methods will aspire to and attain a result different 
in character and beyond what is now under 
discussion. 

Unhappily, much that passes under the guise 
of religious instruction will never of itself effect 
any relevant result. The teaching of creeds and 
dogmas and of religious formulae, does not bring 
any increment to the life-guiding force within. 
Such teaching, though high in character, is of 
an informing and not an exercising nature, and 
inducing no actual stress, is too inert to 
communicate movement to the young con- 
sciousness. 

It is not the soul whose evolution is now 
under discussion ; it is something different from 
that, and a something, too, which must be 
materially and permanently influenced by 
education. 

XXIX. 

upon what does the responsibility of the 
individual personal life rest ? Upon which 
attribute or quality within does the onus lie of 
originating and guiding the personal life and of 
giving it its bias ? Some may insist that it is the 
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soul. But the expression is too vague ; and 
besides, the soul is generally meant to indicate 
the whole group of attributes which will be carried 
on into the next world. 

The investigation cannot be shirked, on 
the part of education, that seeks the Agent 
upon which rests the responsibility of taking the 
career of the individual under its direction. 

Can this responsibility rest anywhere except 
upon the consciousness of the self spoken of 
above, and can that responsibility be rightly dis- 
charged if the agent upon whom the burden falls 
be not adequately prepared ? And if this 
responsibility dawns in childhood and develops 
in youth, can it logically and rationally be left 
out of consideration in any just educational 
philosophy ? 

Possibly it may seem that the view of 
education thus presented is too intricate and 
complex to form the basis of any workable 
scheme. The work to be accomplished by 
education is indeed complex, and the machinery 
intricate. An aspect of its intricacy is pre- 
sented by considering the manner in which the 
culture of the agent of personal responsibility is 
encompassed ; when it will be seen that notwith- 
standing its intricacy Nature yet renders it very 
practicable. 
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The inner That agent cannot be reached by 

mental direct means ; it resides within^ and 

arena in jg Q^\y accessible through moral 
which the , , ,. r 

effects of avenues and by operations of a 

natural moral character. 

moral train- It is virtually an instance of 

mgare ** wheels workiner within wheels.*' 
permanently ^^ , . ; , 

registered— But the mner, subtle portion of the 

the mechanism acts automatically and 

Character. inevitably if the outer parts are set 
duly in motion. In other words, if instruction be 
given in strict accordance with natural law ; if 
the environment be pure and the atmosphere 
stimulating, morally and mentally; and if the 
pupil be allowed to experience for himself, in all 
possible ways, the inexorableness of the demands 
of positive or rational duty, such an external pro- 
cedure will be accompanied, pari passu ^ by an 
internal process, the fruits of which will be the 
development of that sense of responsibility and 
power of self-guidance, upon which the highest 
development of the individual and the race de- 
pends. And that essence of the self which can 
be thus given its just office, is the co-ordifiating 
principle of the higher mental and moral faculties; 
hence its power. 

And thus it is, in this subtle though simple 
manner, that character, virile, self-reliant and yet 
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adaptive, is naturally formed ; while, concurrently 
with that character, will have been gained the 
most valuable and best available store of know- 
ledge possible to the individual^ and habits of life 
of unending fruitfulness. 

In association with these refl actions it is 

suggestive to recall the oft-quoted words of 

Shakespeare : — 

To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

This passage recognises and expresses one 
view of the value that characterizes the know- 
ledge and possession of self, though the poet- 
philosopher presents that value in an aspect 
which is concerned with external relationships 
and duties. 

Does not this, likewise, emphasize the far- 
reaching effects of a just education, and indicate 
the imperiousness of the demand that a man's 
real self shall be the object of its chief care ? 

Honesty, sincerity and considerateness, the 
qualities most needful to bring humanity into 
harmony with itself and with the higher prin- 
ciples of existence, and so give to life the desired 
unity — these, springing from the purity^ intensity 
and force of the light within, and qualifying 
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relationships and conduct in every direction, 
would surely, and in the most natural manner, 
revolutionize Society and suggest a hope that 
even the Millennium had dawned. 

In bringing these reflections to a close it is 
trusted that there is no irreverence, nor irrele- 
vance, in permitting, in so serious and all- 
influencing a subject, some surmise as to the 
relationship of the directing Principle of personal 
consciousness and that Principle of individual 
existence referred to by the Evangelist, when 
he tells of " The Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world." 

XXX. 
Present In concluding this informal and 
system un- somewhat disconnected survey of 
b ^^^ 1 ^k ^^ subject the question rises in the 

ing a mind, why is the arena of education 

philosophical so full of confusion, presenting itself 

basis. ^g ^ bewildering chaos of indefinite 

and divergent aims, of conflicting, and in many 
cases, disintegrating methods, of varying results, 
some worthy, some indifferent and some disastrous, 
of vital disagreement amongst its leaders and their 
subordinates, and of most apparent evidence of 
want of exact knowledge as to what ought to be 
done and in what manner ? 
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The world has not yet arrived at a perception 
of the infinite number of details and factors which 
crowd the realm under observation, nor of the 
imperative need of precise acquaintance with these 
and with the laws controlling them, on the part of 
all who assume the vocation of directing the 
teaching and training of children ; and so Society 
fails to intelligently demand a system precisely 
relevant to modern needs and adapted to unfold, 
for ally the full potentialities which now lie within 
the germ of human intelligence. Society is indeed 
too sadly content with an arbitrary and unadapted 
system, which has ruled where patiently-sought 
knowledge, ensouled by reverence and delicacy, 
should have been supreme. 

Referring here to the remark made at the 
outset, attributed to Professor Faraday, as to the 
ignorance of Society on this fundamental subject, 
can there be any doubt but that it was suggested 
to him by observation of these facts? In his 
time it required a discerning judgment to note 
and bring to light such a truth, which in these 
days has become a more general possession. 

But it has now become a relevant and press- 
ing problem as to the quarter in which reform in 
education may be authoritatively initiated, and 
the necessary stimulus for its realization set 
forth. 
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The The ancient centres of light and 

nniYersities. learning, to whose prerogative of 
leadership in educational reform reference is 
often made in public and journalistic discussions, 
are scarcely in full Jiarmon)^ with modern life and 
its complex conditions. 

The older universities were established in 
days long gone by, when the state of things was 
of such infinite contrast with the state of things 
in our own day, that it is impossible to conceive 
the extent and nature of their difference. 

When they were established, and for 
centuries afterwards, learning was confined to a 
very few, and for these it also lay within exceed- 
ingly narrow limits. The attention of scholars 
was almost exclusively directed, by necessity, to 
theology and the reading of the classics. 

The general life of the nation lay outside 
their circle of direct influence; for agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce were pursued by 
rule-of-thumb methods, and asked and expected 
no assistance from systematized instruction. 

How different the life of the nation is now, 
and how imperatively all branches of human 
activity are believed, for success, to be dependent 
upon knowledge and upon its practical appli- 
cation, is too well understood to need any 
remark. 
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Have the universities expanded their aims 
and methods in a manner justly correlated to the 
rapidly-developing industrial and scientific forces 
and movements of the present time ? Yet these 
forces need informing and the movements need 
guiding, and they cannot be informed and 
guided from within themselves. As well might 
a child be expected to provide the system and 
the experience requisite for its own unfolding. 

XXXI. 

Let anyone stand on the arrival 

An aspect platform of one of the great London 
of the stream 
of human termini between the hours of nine 

life which and ten a.m. and note the impres- 

suggests the gjyg streams of men pouring out of 

nesB of the work. 

subject. Similar sights may be witnessed 

at all the London termini, and not only there but 
also at the stations of our large towns, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, &c. And 
it must be noted, further, that these men repre- 
sent an equal number of the other sex. 

All these have passed through the mill of 
instruction. And observation of this reminds us 
that behind these are the multitudinous crowds 
of boys and girls who are now following in their 
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